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and the correction of his proof, he is tired and has asked ; 


for a month’s rest, to which request the Editors of — 


transition acceded readily, confident that the readers 
who derive so much pleasure from the results of his 
unsparing efforts and distinguished creations will un- 


animously approve. 
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LIONEL AND CAMILLA 


by MATTHEW JOSEPHSON 


A cigarette thrown from a window lodges in the 
branch of a tree and burns brightly between heaven and 
earth. Thus do the importunate defy apparently the 
familiar statutes of a Newton. Ecstatic outcries from 
Camilla caused Lionel to descend into the garden where 
by the shaded pool she had captured a brilliant orange 
and green centipede. The surprised insect fled up and 
down the changing incline of her white forearm while she 
clattered with irrepressible laughter. Then Camilla 
turned solemn and slowly began to execute a pas-seul 
about the little pool, balancing the insect nicely the while 
on her palm and forearm. Lionel could not contain. his 
Jaughter, The slender limbs of the woman were paraded 
deliberately about the garden, the buff colored silk of her 
slight morning alge echoing gently against the deep 
verdigris of the ilex trees and the cypresses. 

** Let us put him into a crystal, ’’ he cried, “ He is pro- 
bably an hermaphrodite, amphibian and preternatural. 
We might keep him living as long as we are here, and 
when he dies, let us go. ”’ ** Let us call him The Hetero- 
elite, ’’ ventured Camilla ; and thus he was known. 
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When the sea turns to a glaucous blue and the land — 
bleaches under the meridional sun, they go down to the — 
Little Beach and stand for a while arm in arm. His 
i body has been burnt to a dusky brown, while she, — 
‘ thanks to a cunning cream, has remained perfectly 


white. He swims for long minutes with his face furrow- — 


he ing the tepid wave, and peering down at the stone floor — 

e which, is not only mottled but is opal. With a shake © 

Be of his head he may turn toward the sharp horizon, or | 
regard her green myopic eyes whose vision is so much ~ 

. the creature of his will. Far out his breath dwindles and — 

he floats and rolls to relax his limbs. 

: The sea is a blue gum when the sun is at its apex, he 

| reflected toward the opaque sky. O liquid slave of the 
vision which disquiets and disarms us at will! O virago, 
prone to all the tempers and permutations of Chimera, 
how am I permitted to ride safely upon your lap and 
within your big rundle ? On what smiling day will I be 
caught up and sucked into your fabulous snare, the dupe 
of all eternity ? 

That night from a low precipice, Lionel found an — 
incessant and spurious pleasure in casting stones into 
the sea and watching the phosphorescent spray sizzle for 
many hours. 


* 
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In the pure incandescence of the southern sun the er 
mind is at once fevered and whetted to the felicity of | 
voluptuous secrets. Camilla lying alone upona high rock | 
in the unconscionable blaze felt her body quiver with | 
fresh purposes. The most casual little winds could evoke — 
new suggestions, to set the heart flying down deep stair- — 
i ways of sensation. But most curious of all it was to watch q 
ata the flood of heat assemble or contract to a wedge of — 
force, that pinned her helpless to the stone floor, Thus, @ 
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be revivified out of dreadful torpor, thus to arise and 
face the blue sea with the body more astonished, more 
-clamorous than ever before! What did Camilla do ? 
- Did she comb her hair with a golden comb ? Did she 
- play upon a lute ? When she confided her disturbances 
to Lionel he embraced her disquietude as but a further 

occasion for the display of the palliative virtues which 
_ brimmed in his loins. 


* 
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There are radiant men who bend the natural world to 
their will through the fierce emanations from within. It 
may be said that Lionel, although aware of the impartial 

~ universe, lived within a Nature which was guided to his 
pleasures. Of Camilla it must be said that she lived only in 
Lionel. He had adored Camilla, as virgin, as matchless 
clay upon which his most vivid sensual dreams could be 
imposed. These were superb material to the hand of 
the virtuoso: the innocence, the boundless generosity, 
the unawakened senses. 

Soon, the loved thing becomes the beautiful mirror 
of the self. 
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It is a persistent illusion that the career of voluptuous- 
ness is easy and blissful of attainment, given a certain 
influence, pelf, or any other form of impunity, whereas the 
fulfillment of such a faith is more exacting than the peni- 

tence of the most zealous anchorites. This lonely and 
_ yet fulsome existence which Lionel and Camilla had 
- launched upon is accounted for in part by their great 
_ gentleness. Having discovered once this barbarously 
beautiful promontory of the Sicillian coast (practically 
an island!) it was an easy matter in their informed 
enchantment to forsake nearly everything else and re- 
_ fuse to proceed any further. The rather worn villa which 
_ dominated the lovely neck of land, passed easily into 
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their hands ; one by one the implements ofa civilization, 


ig renowned certainly for its comforts were brought in to — 
ae embellish their refuge. Given the faculty of absorbing 
ae beauty from external things, were it not best to choose 
Bet the most favorable sky and the most grateful landscape? 
ae A little time longer in the oppressive metropolis of their — 
: people — sepulchral city !— and their high contentment 
; 


with each other would have rotted, their most lavish 
é¥ instincts would have parched. It is a stubborn fallacy 
rt that sensuality is consonant with ruffianism and in- 
ee: continence with dishonesty! Vainly a fatuous world — 
Bei. has come to believe that there is no sweetness in volup- 

A tuaries. 
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\ Too happy, happy birds! Within the sensual frame 
(i there is enough to sate the leaping mind. Nothing further _ 
remains, loves, flies, beyond this monism of their senses. 
Where is the grateful spot where their wings rest ? It is 
Ke an island. Go and search it out. Fools, your words, your 
lives deny the beauty and lawlessness of their world. 
There are many such islands. They fringe the elaborate 
"i shores of the great inland sea. From whatever side you | 
; approached, it would be surrounded by water, rocks, —# 
distance. Your steps which know only the stone stairs 
of cities, lead you under a pall. Walk under the rain 
of cities, stare from window into window. Of what avail 
would it be to tell you where their island was ? 


AY 
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If I stole upon you at some unappointed moment of 
i the day, through a door which you had unwittingly left _ 
ig ajar (I knowing this) would I not find you uncouth, — 
ip vacant, your mouth hanging open, your hair in curl- — 
% papers, in short unprepared ? But here, invade the island _ 
of Lionel and Camilla from any vantage point, at any 4 
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of dignity or pleasure. (Contemptible sophist, you say 
- that since here there is fulness and perfection, from this 
point the process of decay begins...) See, you have arres- 
ted Camilla, who stops in a pose as she is taking the 
scented fruit from the branch. Orhere, you have spied 
Lionel running beautifully along the sand. Have you an 
island surrounded by seas and distance, and where there 
- are no seasons ? 


. Te 
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Lionel was standing tranquilly by the window of the 
library, looking out over the choppy sea where the gay 
sails of fishermen came dancing in with sunset. He was 
moping agreeably,permitting not a single general thought 
to cross his mind. Suddenly there was a scream of fear 
from the terrace. He craned out of the balcony as far as 
he could to see around the wing of the house : Camilla 
was perched on a low imbedded Greek column, used to 
support an urn, and and ugly mongrel of a dog was leap- 
ing and snapping at her. He rushed for his revolver and 
and ran down to the garden. The dog turned at his ap- 
proach, but from a few feet he fired two shots into its 
muzzle and the animal crumpled up in its last menacing 
leap, its belly heaving on fora few more violent moments. 
Camilla tumbled from her perch, quite beside herself, 
and was carried upstairs by the sinewy young man. You 
will say that he was hero ! He laid her tenderly upon the 
bed, while she sobbed in sharp spasms. ‘* Oh, the dog, 

_ the poor mad thing. He came upon me while I was 
_ working in the garden. Made a crazy leap at my face, 
_ and the first thing I could think of was to climb up on the 
urn, ’ She would trembly sharply, with a gasp, every 
now and then, while he said nothing but reassuring soft 
things and looked steadily into her eyes whose pupils 
were abnormally dilated. He flung the insect netting 
_ about the bed, shutting them in. Her dark hair lay very 
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placidly upon her shuddering body. The revolver 


lay 2 =H 


on the little night-table by the bedside. ‘* The dog! — 
The dog! ” she cried again, as his wide arms embraced 


her. Her eyes strained nearly out her sockets. The veins 
in her forehead were distended. Her heart beat abnormal- 
ly. His heart beat abnormally too. A cypress towered 
above the tumbled limbs : INCIDENT. 


* 
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Lying in sunbath, Lionel was perfectly naked, relaxed, 
on the terrace. The sun, in his magnificent progress 
struck powdered roads, fell upon the rose roofs of houses, 
sent a thin haze up from the edges of the'sea. This inert 
man was filled with an uncommon anger. A veritable 
fever burned from his toes to his temples. But he con- 
tinued to lie in the sun. Impossible to think of moving, 
come what might. The paler Camilla lay on a bench. 
under the palms, sleeping evenly after a long swooning 
fit. He could watch her by turning his head a very little. 
In the sun, however, his lids at length closed painfully ; 
the opaque sky leaped against them, and the words Pro- 
pinquity and Death pressed against them. Isolation 
sought out and staged elaborately. Explore only the 
moment that turns in your hand. Bloom body, in the 
southern sun, until the senses have no secret that does 
not harbour death. The stretching of nerves to a sinister 
pitch had brought an unwelcome train. Never had he 
felt more repugnance for his own cunning savagery 
than during the last night when the shattered nerves of 
both shrieked at the long darkness. He recoiled at the 
thought of a protracted and involuntary suicide. How 
contemptible is the reason when it starts and falters, 
unwonted through long months and years to any but the 
perceptive processes. The man lay like a stone, unable 
to resolve into measures of defense or action until the 
sun dropped. When he had determined at length upon 
an expedient, he was almost beside himself with shame : 
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whole conception posited a rigid psycho-physical 
ualism, such as he had been taught in his schooldays ! 


* 
* 


Camilla danced no longer. Her gait was heavy and 
proud. With how great mystery a savage strain stirred 
her blood and moved her fondly to count the beads of 

her happiness. Each shy warning of maternity is en- 
joyed with a serious pleasure. Each step of the blossom- 
ing within thrilled her sweet mind. I must be calm for 
the sake of my child, she told herself. How beautiful he 
will be for us! Camilla, Lionel’s matchless clay, now 
charged with a purpose most remote from the Lionel 
motifs. She sinks now into a transfixed mood which is 
an odd mixture of feebleness and dignity, but is com- 
pletely exasperating to Lionel. The Lord giveth and the 
Lord taketh away, it is said in the other lands. The forest 
of tiny legs folded up and shrank, quite still. In the bright 
conservatory our friend The Heteroclite died slowly 
within his hard, colored crust, which turned blue-black! 


* 
* 


Forget this glittering aria. The false coloraturo swoons 
and her trill is as immediately dead. For Lionel too, the 
magical curtain of music has been as suddenly rent. 

_ Lionel : How happy are you, Camilla ? 
__ Camilla : Iam so happy that I am terribly afraid. 
But I wonder sometimes, are you as happy as I am ? 
She looks up at him with anxiety. His face is turned 
away, as it has seldom turned from her. Camilla | head 
_ droops then, and she is weeping.Her weeping is unimagin- 
ably beautiful. Bother the blue sea. I am minded that 
_ there is only rain now. There is a fine light sleet driving 
In, The sea is a negative grey plate fixing the whiteness 
_ of Camilla’s face. Lionel at length speaks with a heavy 
melancholy: ‘** I have a presentiment of changed cir- 
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cumstances which we cannot control. 0 Ganulla, let q 
confess to you that it is something I had neither foreseen, — % 
nor welcomed. You will say that I speak from vanity and " 
egoism. But I have feared above all such an intervention. | 
With this vanity, this egotism I had fortified us against 
all dangers which menaced from without. These rocks, 
this sea. But from within, this poisonous plant, this 


29 


strangling vine. 
* 
* OK 


My dear Lionel: What real pleasure, it gives me to 
consider visiting your happy island and hearing your 
laughter again. ‘Believe me, although I must renounce 
it, I have thought of you and of Camilla a hundred times 
and wept to flee this town. Friendships fall lke ripe 
fruit from the trees and rot on the ground. I wonder if 
you will understand my terrible plight. There is no- 
thing under heaven that bars me, actually, and yet I 
could not move toward you, as you request ; I can only 
ask you to come to me if you wish, if you dare to approach 
the edge of the morass in which I find myself. Ten years, 
and I am still a child. I have given myself eternally 
to the smallest promptings. I have wandered, wept, 
fought, played. I have defended my friends and with 
blind partisanship hated their enemies, In a man they 


do not tolerate these simple qualities. Ultimately I 


have lost my friends. My writing ? I have sought to waste 
it, to run it aground. I sit in cafes and write fretful poems 
against old men, leaving them on the table as I go, and 
have only the silly pleasure of knowing that the old 
scoundrels next to me and behind me will read them 
after I have gone and be dumbfounded. I sleep in the 
daytime and roam about with a mob of fools at night, 
whom I feed and entertain. This mob of clowns is of 
my own choosing. What a loss. What a sad waste! 
But am I worse than those who walk erect and defend 


their correct position ? They who covet and honor the | 
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t wench they have hit upon and live out their angular 
s. I see in them only the influences of propinquity 
submission to a sort of social slavery. ‘They are all 
involved, involved, involved, without will, yielding to the 
first commandable weakness at hand. I have refused to 
_be involved, and in this refusal they have seen only 
_ frailty and fatuousness. Very well. I speak to the wall. 
_ Ispend hours with the chamber-maid of this drab hotel, 
and with freaks who excite my sympathy. I am still a 
_ boy, and I have been a boy too long, they are saying, But 
I am not involved. And what of you Lionel ? Is your 
island still as you have created it ? You have had the rare 
_ gift of shaping the souls or the parcel of earth which you 
_ adopt. If you keep this extraordinary control, you have 
composed a happiness which is beyond my power of 
_ knowing or having, and you must never approach me, 
_ for your own sake. I break off, because I am now over- 
come by a splendid fatigue. I have reached that perfect 
exhaustion which I spend my days in seeking — Paul. 
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Lionel: Boredom, my dear is not a mere conceit of 
the French poets. It is exactly the monstrous, all con- 
suming poison they have defined it to be. Ennui! How 
hollow the word sounds. How popular. Cultured people 
have agreed never to use it, never to admit being bored. 
But look, here I am for weeks without a proper thought 
_ passes through my head. There is no degree of change 
hatsoever. I cannot deny having suddenly lost all 
oncern in what I am doing here. I am all dried up here, 
I tell you (striking his temple vigorously). I steal off 
and play solitaire for hours guiltily Could anything be 
more idiotic ? It is as if I were waiting at a great railroad 
terminal for someone to come. The train is retarded, and 
T have a sudden conviction that no one will ever come, a 
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ightful chagrin at the uselessness of my presence. How 
ne, 
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terrible it is to wait at empty railroad stations for trai ns 
which never come. ‘ i 

Camilla is sorrowfully kind. Proposes change of | 
scene,a few months of travel again, visiting a friend, the 
friend. Both had a vision then of Paul. The long thin, — 
over-youthful person, talking constantly and beautifully. — 
He paced the room alwaysas he talked, his hands folded — 
behind his back, tangled in his coattails. His awkward- 
ness was poignant to both of them. This singularly — 
lovely character fought and parted with his friends 
no doubt, from too great warmth, But it was an old habit 
to love him. 

sa 

I will ride northward, thought Lionel, and encouter my 
friend in one of those lovely watering resorts which are 
harbored in the eastern Alps. Our meeting will be most | 
affectionate and many delightful hours will be consumed 
in imparting to each other the stored reminiscences of as 
many years. It will be in an old hotel that we will meet, — 
and we will sit upon the balcony which gives upon an ~ 
inner court yeard of palms, talking in hushed tones the 
whole night. There a subdued music comes from the 
stables and the kitchen below where the servants are 
still at their labore. It will be a rare pleasure, then, which 
the company of my friend offers. To feel the hot breath 
of the night together, to sense the same flowers, the same 
sounds, to comment upon them almost simultaneously. | 

We will undress slowly, and he will speak to me for a — 
long time from his bed across the darkened room. At this 
hour of fatigue he speaks very slowly, as if from a hypno- 
gogic state : ; 

** It is good to have you with me. After all, the ease 
with which I may speak to you and be understood is most 
soothing. I have pulled the sheet over my head. (His 
voice becomes indeed muffled.) This is how I fail asleep 
now. Else I should never convince my unresting brain 
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orment these nights have been. With such an itch upon 
me, I have been carried from heaven knows what coun- 
try to the next. Once the sheet is thrown over my head, I 
“have a sense of utterly enforced repose and of death, 
even. It is for the moment my winding sheet and I sleep. ”’ 
“But there has been too long a season of repose for me. 
‘Tam very happy that I exercise such a sedative influence 
upon you. But on the contrary you stir me to a new 
unrest. I wish for all the disorders and the sinister enter- 
_ prises which you have enjoyed in these four years. In 


that it is unconscious. You can hardly conceive what a 


short, I long for external movement, that my days may hs 
be an eternal Atlantic. Iam prepared to enlist allof my — 3 
fresh faculties in the most impossible or preposterous of : 
causes. I can hardly wait for tomorrow. ”’ m 


There would be just such a grave beauty in the hushed 
- voices of friends talking in the darkness before sleep. Rg 


BS 
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Do you believe that it was an easy thing for Lionel to 
leave the island? He went swiftly and shamefully " 
away, without pausing to look back lest he be turned ie 
into a pillar of salt. In the house a woman was weeping ; 
in the most heart-rending manner. It was not violent. 

I have always loved the way Camilla wept. There is 

- something silvery and euphonious about Camilla’s tears. 

Be tose of a patient returning softly from an anaesthetic 

_ sleep. 
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RAPE AND REPINING 


i by DJUNA BARNES 

2 Lock windows, bolt doors ! 
Ms Fie ! Whores ! 

: 


. What ho! Spring again! Rape again! and the cock — 
ee not yet at his crowing! Fie, alack, ‘tis Rape, yea Rape 
3 it is, and the Hay-shock left a ‘leaning ! Ah, dilly, dilly, a 
| dilly, hath Tittencote brought. forth a Girl once again, | 
no longer what she should ‘be, but forever and forever 
of Tomorrow, and yet another day ! 
S’bloods death ! Is it right, m’Lords ? Ravished and ° 
B the Cream not risen in the Pantry ; Ravished and the 
re Weather Fork not turned twice upon ‘its Vane. Ravished _ 
and no Star pricked upon its point ? Can Hounds track _ 
her down to Original Approval ; the Law frame her Maid- 
enly again ; the not oft-occurring-particular-Popish- 
dispensation reset her Virginal ? Can conclaves and 
Hosts, Mob and Rabble, Stone her back into that Sweet _ 
and Lost condition ? Nay, nor one Nun going down My 
before the down going Candle pray her Neat. “a 
A Girl is gone ! a Girl is lost ! A simple Rustic Maiden 
but Yesterday swung upon the Pasture Gate, with 


_ Chapter from ‘‘ Ryder ’’, to be published in the spring, by Boni and ~ 
Liveright. N. Y. 
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nowledge nowhere, yet is now to-day, no better than 
her Mother, and her Mother’s Mother before her ! 
Soiled ! Dispoiled ! Handled ! Mauled ! Rumpled ! Rum- 
-maged! Ransacked! No purer than the Fish in Sea, 
no sweeter than Bird on Wing, no cleaner than Beasts 
of Earth ! 

Hark! Doth the Eland crying in the Forests of the 
Night so tweak at your Hearts Blood, good Husband- 
men ? Hath heard Panther Howl, or Lynx or Deer, or 
Fox or Owl, of such Deflowering ? Doth any crouching, 
ambushed Flesh, in leash of Fur, turn moaning on 
Clenched paw, for loss of Filament of Film ? Bewailing 

with Grim Hackled Jowl its Seasons knowledge ? Hath 
any Stag slunk down against the Wind, loosing such 
a difference ? Nay, but read me aright, ‘tis another 
Matter this! A Girl hath come to Mourning, in Spring 
again. Fare forth then, wind loud the Horn, and call 
a Spade a Spade! ’Tis Ripe time for it, when Unripe 
Woman falls to Ripening! Set the Black glove by the 
White glove, who shall say our Judge wears not the 
one or the other, come this time Nine Months ? Oh for 
a digression in that exact duration ! Come Seven, come 
Eleven, were she a Wanton still ? Damned she is, and 
set a counting, her Days are numbered, and her Nights 
are timed, she shall not put her Foot outside of it! 
A Wife in Bed only, and all in Merrie England, and in 
the Month of May! Drab of Tittencote! (Thatched 
Tottencote, the Stocks tidy under the Butter Cross !) 

Alas! Alack ! Woe is me! Rape has stalked abroad 
and found one capable of alteration...’ twas ever thus ! 
Hath the Leg drawn on the Tight Boot! La, what a 
Wicked Wakeful Waking for a Lass! Turn backward, 
oh Time, in thy flight! Doth Rape sit hot among the 
Wheat ; springs it up in the Corn ? The unlawful, carnal 
knowledge of a Woman (before she was teachable), 
has been gained, the Lad, in the full Legal sense (being 
but fourteen) incapable, but for all that a Satisfaction, 
and a Regret. 
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all Good People to the Brook ! ” Or was your Back from _ 


the Cradle seeking for the Soft Grass, and your Neck | 
for the Warm Arm ? Who told you, Hussy, to goramp- — 
ing at the Bit, and laying about you for Trouble ? ~ 


What thing taken from your Father’s table turned you 
Belly up; what Word in your Mother’s Mouth set your 
Ears outward ? Bawd ! Slattern! Slut! Who gave you — 


a a, 


Rope to turn on ? Slain you are of Slumber, and your | 


Family Mown down before that Sword of Sorrow! 
Thy Brother weeps amid his diapers, and thy Father 
behind his Beard! No longer has thy Mother Pride in 
the Century old prop ocreis Reginae ; for the annual rent — 
paid to the Queen, to keep her in Leggings, cannot make 
Tittencote smack of Tittencote, and you gone sipping 
down to Hell! 

Great things by Little are thus brought to Dust. Fair 
Rome sees men come buttoning up her Appian Way, 
and an Ass Brays over Babylon, Strong Nations rise 
‘and come to flower under the Hee of one Emperor, and 
are brought low by the Haw of the next. And here, in 


the heart of excellent small things, a County over which ~ 


no Blood has been shed, save once, in a Slip of History, 
a Girl has brought the very Rafters and Pinnacles of 
her House about her Ears, her one Nocturnal Tear bring- 
~ ing down many in the morning. 

Yet : Is it not a Woman’s quickest way of laying her- 
self open to Legend ? For now some say, she has Whelped 
Sad Melancholy, and that she do run about in the Night 
from Hedge to Hedge, and has a look as if the One who 
brought her to Great Grief had been Dead a Thousand 
years, for such Thick Sorrow is given off by her, sitting 
and standing ; her Soul springing from vein to vein, a 
Hound sensing a thing not common to it, while at the 
waist a solemn silence hangs ! 

But of all this, what can be said to better purpose, 
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an that she i is Raped, yea, Horrid Raped ! Oh Beastly 
Stale ! All the World knows no thing so Mad, so Daft, 
‘so Poisonous, so balmy Glut of all ill Luck! Doth not 
the shudder of it crack the paint of Historic Beds ? 

Ear to the Ground, my Gossips ! Hear you not a sound 
of it,though you touch Dirt a thousand miles from Home! 
This way, good Wives, Muzzles to Windward ! Is there 
not a Stench of the matter in SCE Y HUCEZE, blow it East, 
West, North, or South ! Have on, — Milling, Trampling 
Wrangling multitudes. The Hare ‘8 running and you are 
well behind! She whisks over the common, and you 
cannot get scent of her! Darted she Left or Right ? 
Whom is the most infallible Pointer among you ? 
Mylady or her Slattern ? ’Tis one and the same, white 
Meat or dark, would you let the Quarry off ? Lift up 
your Hundred Feet, and let down your Hundred, have 
you not at your Beck and Call twice your numerical 
Hate, with which to catch her and make of her an 
Example ? Now! Now! She fails at yonder Ditch, and 
like a Deer, turns face on, weeping for C lemency. Now, 
have at her! 

_* And how was it, my Pretty Love— Box her Ears, 
the Dirty Wanton ! — and was it coming over the Stile, 
or was it this side of the Fence or the other ? How went 
he about it ? Did he Lie to you, Frowsy Smelt ! Said he 
that you had Sweet Chops and a Winter Eye ? And you, 
how iared you at that moment ? Were you easily Bedab- 
bled, or came you Reluctant to the Filthing ? Backward 
looking, or leaping at the Bait ? Leaping it was, I war- 
rant me, and [il give my Neighbor here my second best 
Rolling-Pin, and I am not in the Right of it! Or were 
you, Little Cabbage, in a state of Coma, wherein a Man 
may step, the Beggar ! And find you all he would, though 
nowhere at all Yourself. "Tis a Pox of a Pity that a Wo- 
mans Wits may be as scattered as Chaff, yet her Chas- 
tity well enough in one place to bring her to Damnation ! 
Out then ! What will your Mother say to this, and what 
will you do from now on for a Life ? Thou art less than 
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a Farthing, and may be spent at one Ale House. Or have : 
you a Philosophy ready Risen for the Deed, as some — 
Panders, have, but the instant they step upon the stoop — 
ti of Ill Fame so that there be those in the Market Place _ 
oy who think their Wits are better for the vending of their . 
y Wares, thanks to his Vain and Empty Prating, and loose _ 
: Rein in High Places. These several and such do shake — . 
the very Matrix of Truth, and Spawn a thousand — 
Lies, which Flood upon us like a Rain of Stars, but 
though most Gaudy Showy are no mans Verity. Oh Fie 
upon you! What have you done, but make some Pim- 
pish Fellow a Braggart and a Nuisance in all the Streets 
that run a Blind Alley. And shall the child, Girl or Boy, 
stand in after Years a little at the Pump, and say aught 
that shall Contradict the Wry proportion of its Beget- 
ting ? ’Tis such who Poison Wells, and make the Hackle 
rise on every Pubic Inch, and do split the very Bells 
by which we tell the time ! 

Adder in the Grass, Ibex on the Peak, Fish in the Wet, 
Bird in the Air, know something of it, but do they write 
Books, or talk at Bedsides, or Whisper in Galleries, or 
make the Laws ? Still, Girl, such shall Judge you, per- 
chance even more Rigorously than we. 

To the Oblong Eye of the Deer, is not your Condition ~ 
Lengthened ? By the Owl is there not purchased a Dread- 
ful rotundity ? To the Shallow Eye of the Fish you are 
buta little Staled, but to the Bossy eye of the Ox, you 
may ride as High, and Damned as Jezebel. And what of 
the Multitudinous Insects, and the Infinitesimal Con- 
clusions of the Ether ? To the Myriad Pupil of the Fly, 
aa what can it, but Manifold your Grievance ? Consider 
| those yet others, infirm of condition, who have Spots 
if on the Iris, or suffer Jaundice or Bloody Issue, woul 

they not impute their malady to you, saying that 
Death settles on your Cheek, Decay Rides your Flesh ? 
| And what of your own Eyes, and you saw not the Tops’ 
of your Boots, but the Sole ? Is it not, therefore, im- 
es rative, that while in the World, you consider the World’s 
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tye, and of how many Facets your Crime consists, 
according to the thing it walks before ? ) 
Were not all Philosophies of Avoidance Penned for 
you ? Do not Mathematics, take them where you will, 
prove there is always a Deviation that brings. down a 
Marvelously different Total, and you had wished ? ye 
- Has not Science proved that no Bodkin takes the Rib- . ¥ 
band but at will, the Thread makes no conquest of the ; 
Needle, and the Needle has not a leaning to the Thread ? 
Have not Logicians, from Senica to Plato, settled it 
that no Proposition may come to a Head, and there be ee 
Wit for evading ? Shall not a Council of Women, such 
as we, make clear to you, in a Sitting, that had you a 
Vocabulary of Movement, the case had been a Riddle 
still, and not a certainty ? Must we send our Girls to 
School that they may learn how to say ‘* No ”’ with 
fitting intonation, both for Dish of Porridge and for 
Dish of Love ? There is a ‘“‘ No” witha ‘** Yes ” wrapped 
up in it, and there is a “ No ” with ** No ” enough in the 
Weave, and we have been sorry amiss that our Girls 
have not learned of it. Learn now and it is too late, Learn 
Yesterday, and To-morrow had been a different dawning. 
Thus the Bobbin Fats with knotted Thread, and when 
it comes to sewing, what Garment shall be Stitched of 
it that shall not Rip in open places, and shame the Leg ? 
It is the unpleasant Nature of Mans mind (being what 
it is in these days) that he does not, like the Ancients, 
need to magnify your deed to make it most Stinking large 
and Awful ! 
Or put it thus: 
Have you not taken that which Better Women have 
refused, and in so doing, been most unmannerly ? 
Is it well to Grab Sweets that an Hundred Guests, at 
_ the same Gathering, have left untouched, and thus 
greedily, to Limn their Savour ? You have but one Life, 
yet in one Night you have changed the Complexion of . 
all Nights, thus Pilfering from the Community, who 
_ have honoured you as true coin, only to discover you “ 
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Counterfeit, thereby changing a known sum into a 
sum in need of recount. Have you not, therefore, made: 4 
the whole of Society a Dupe, and shall we not, for that, — 
have you in the just distaste we evince to the Forger ? — 
You Mint with your false Metal, Metal as false, so that — 
from now on we must watch our Change that no Lead — 
be in it, or such Alloy as might make us sadly out at 
Pocket. You have corrupted the Fabric of our Council 
by this one brief act ; made of Society an unknown quan- 
tity, and this we are not built to bear, for this a Man 
will Fury all his Days, and none shall commerce with 
you, without first turning you over to see where the 
Die stamps Treason ! 

Or put it thus: 

You have Stolen Time, such Time as lies Thick about 
Tittencote ; Time made stout by Good Wives, stitching 
and Washing, Baking and Praying. Firm with Household © 
duties well done within the narrow excellence of Wed- 
lock, paced to Monogamy, fortified with Temperance ; 
made durable with Patience. You have bent Time with 
the Tooth of Lust, torn the Hem of Righteous, and the | 
Wind may enter and the Cyclone follow. ; 

Or thus: 

Man is Born to Die, and we, with Fortitude, have made 
the farthest outposts of Death a lawful Goal. but you, 
in this Wanton act, have advanced that mark, and your 
Child shall, on the Day it first takes Breath, set before 
the World the farthest point yet gained in this mis- 
fortune. And at that Hour when the Child cried its first 
Cry, will Tittencote reach a point more distant in sorrow 
than any as yet prepaired for, As if Death were not Ter- 
rible enough, this on which all Eyes must direct them- 
selves, is a Divided and a Bastard Death, and like a false | 
Monument, must destroy, rather than Dignify that 
which it is set to Commemorate. . 

Think you what this must inevitably do to corrupt — 
a whole Body ? It is wretched enough that a Man must 
continually pace Himself to his End, taking Measure 
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of his First Hour by folding it over until it touch his 

Last, like a Linen Draper that He may not be too much 

caught up and despoiled of his Yard, by creeping, un- 
warned, upon its salvage ; that the list may not run upon 
him when he is Naked ; that his whole Life may not 
shrivel into naught because of the concussion of this 
Last Moment. 

How much more Miserable then, is that Man who 
contemplates, with what Fortitude he may, the spec- 
tacle of an outpost that flies an uncertain Ensign ? 

Or so! 

Whose Child do you Harvest ? Whose First-Born 
springs forth from your Lap ? Is he not your Neighbor's 
Son had you clung fast to the Laws of your Country ? 
Is he not made Fatherless by too fast Fathering ? Is 
this not turning the just proportion of Generations Back- 
ward ? Does he not Ride before*his Mother, seeking his 
Mother ? What Nation has the Son first and the Mother 
second ? What Tree springs up before the Orchard, 
saying ‘ Orehard, Orchard, here is the Tree! ” What 
Infant gves Birth to its Parents, what Child crawls out 
of the Cradle that its Mother may have where to lay her 
Head ? 

Who plants the Staff, Crook down ? Who Suckles the 
Wind for a Mother ? Who Combs the Wind for a Pa- 
rent ? 

Who sets the Child Backward upon the Beast of Time ? 
Who makes of his Son no Kin but the Tomb, no Gener- 
ation but the Dead ? Nay, Bequeaths Him no Living 
and no Dead, no Future and no Past. He must move 
forward secking, and Backward Lamenting. He is whir- 
led about in an Uncertainty, and His People shall 
Inherit Him for a Birthright, and His Father and His 
Mother shall say: ‘* We resemble that hereafter which 
was before, and is not. ” 

Or better : 

Thou art Witless Whey, and should be Scourged and 
Flayed, Whipped and Stocked, Crieda gainst, and Howled 
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over, and spent quickly, that you get from 


Potsherd mends a Stewpan with you, or lays you 


between Hot Iron and Hot Iron, and so melts you down — 


to make a Cap for his Heel. So Shaken Loose, so Cut- 
pursed, that the uncertainty is out of you, and so set 


you back as Current Coin. So lay about you, so Scratch, — 4 


Slap, Pinch, Pull, that you turn to Honest F lesh. Thus, 
to come to the very Pip and Core of Truth, through 


ora 


Country and over the border and into some Neigh- — 
bouring Land, there to lie, until some Blithering Scabby 
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Good Women’s Reasoning — though to that faculty © 


no credence-has been given by Philosopher or Scribe 
adown the very Ageless Ages — to make of a Point no 
Point on which to Haggle, that indeed no Wits be spent 
on you, no candle burned to a Wick in Attics and Dens, 
by Grizzled Beard and Shiny Pate ; throw Lots for you 
betweens us, to determine to which of us you shall 
fall, there trust to that Pity which passeth Human 
Understanding — which God forbid we should have 
hereabouts ! 


ask no better Portion than that you should fall to me, 
for then should all Eyes behold the Bone of Truth, the 
Marrow of Justice ! For I’d have all Destruction in you 


well Destroyed before the Striking of another Midnight — 


Bell! ”’ 
Or thus ! . 
It is Spring again, Oh Little One the Waters melt, and 
the Earth divides, and the Leaves put forth, and the 
Heart sings dilly, dilly, dilly! It is Girls Weather, and 
Boys Luck ! 


and so make of you what we will, now, | 
that you have Filched what you Would, And I myself » 
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the rounder’s conversion to light magic 
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In the days before wire fences-had sub-divided the 
- Montana plains, when the low hills rolled mile after mile 
x only to break upon some great plateau, and the persis- 
~ tent sun shimmered silently over the surface of unattain- 
able alkali lakes, I had joined a small party of land 
surveyors to map out for the first time the twisted chan- 
nel through which the Yellowstone rushed toward the 
Missouri. 

After years on a narrow strip of New England coast 
with its deep-stained segment of sea, as if I had sud- 
enly been sucked into the tail of a comet, a swift loco- 
iotive had drawn me for a week across the North 
merican continent, blurring one forest or city with 
nother, then steadying to a straight, monotonous 
ourse through the prairies, with slate-colored sage on 
ther side and its tang in the air, preparing me, in a 
sense, for what I was to find. 

The frontier town which sheltered me overnight, 
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before I took the stage coach down the valley, was busy. 


with its own rapid growth. Railroad men loitered on one _ 


side of the tracks, cattle men and storekeepers filled 
the saloons and the solitary hotel on the other.There were 
shouts and shots, and the sound of hooves on the single 
street which fronted the row of board shacks and tents. 
Cowpunchers with gaudy flannel shirts and chaps. Ranch 
women with sunburned faces and drab, ready-made 
clothes, like those which swung on the platform of the 
general store. Halfbroken bronchos pulled back from the 
hitching posts whenever someone yelled or dismounted. 


In the morning, soon after the stage lumbered over — 


the flimsy wooden bridge, starting up a trail of dust 
which followed lazily on the wind, the town disappeared 
utterly. 

I was glad to have it so. The driver kept his six sweat- 
ing horses at a trot, lines in one hand, whip in the other, 
and said nothing. The road was distinguishable only by 
faint wheel tracks and skirted the hills, leaving the river 


far eastward as we drove downstream. Skeletons of 


cattle chalked white hieroglyphics in the sage-brush and 
cactus at rare intervals and herds of grazing steers spot- 
ted the distant slopes and coulees. As the stage dipped to 
cross a dry creek bed, sometimes, I could make out old 
buffalo wallows, and fragments of horned skulls. 

Then I looked into the hills, extending in endless 
series, or out across the flats, blurred by the heat waves 


at the far border which moved ahead consistently, . 


keeping pace with the progress of the horses and nullify- 
ing it without effort. 

The silence was in no way affected by the whine of the 
rims in the dust and by soothing my sense of hearing 
transferred its superfluous intensity to my eyes. The 
colors, subdued and lving just outside the sphere of my 
visual experience, were untainted with precedent since 
they referred to those already in my mind only by con- 
trast. 

Numberless hills, just alike. Level sweeps of earth, 
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unbroken, their neutral colors blended. The sky. A lurk- 
ing horizon. 

Then I noticed that beyond the wayward line traced 
by the distant river, the hill shapes were helterskelter, 
salmon pink, dull rose, dim yellow, — that there no cat- 
tle crawled in patches over the slopes, the sloughs and 
canyons were unmarked with trails, and the buzzards 
in the air above them flapped steadily on. 

“ The badlands, ”’ said the driver. 

We made seventy miles that day. There were no other 
passengers and we changed horses but once, at the only 
ranch we passed. From the moment I saw the badlands 
until we reached camp in the evening, my attention 
strayed from our side of the river, where cattle ranged, 
jackrabbits fled from bush to bush, and coyotes slunk 
through piles of lava rock, to the uninhabited and unin- 
habitable stretches to the east of the Yellowstone. I 
asked no more questions, knowing instinctively that 
neither the driver nor anyone else could answer me. I 
saw the strange tints upon those ashes of hills and 
disintegrated ledges writhe beneath the sun at its height 
and cool with the twilight. I followed the vagaries of the 
jagged silhouettes, feeling the unearthly become real 
and the real grow weird. Trees had ceased to exist. The 
elements had become reverent. ; 

Later, I learned to walk with an undertone of regret 
over traces of geologic periods and to avoid the relics 
of animals all the footsteps of which had been gathered 
into heaps of bones. I came to know that if I sighted a 
single hill and kept its shape between the horse’s ears 
that it would move on a while, pause, and then approach 
with dignity. 

There were five in the surveying party, and my occu- 
pation served to release my thoughts rather than to 
usurp their functions. All day, we were turned east- 
ward toward the river, measuring with a steel chain 
and metal pins along quarter section lines to their 
intersection with the bank. Again and again I found 
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myself extending the telescope of the transit in an. 
tempt to bring the badlands nearer, or peering with — 
naked eyes into their chaotic and venerable stillness. — 
At mid-day, while we rested, I sat with my back to a 
cottonwood stump, searching for signs of life where ; 
life was stained in the earth and rocks and so many | 
generations of reptiles had parched and diminished, to — 
the occasional thudding of meteors. 

Swift was engineer in charge, and he and I were toge- 
ther a great deal during the hours we were off duty, 
largely because we both liked to be undisturbed. When- 
ever we were solitary, the others felt an impulse to relieve 
our supposed loneliness which they, more accustomed 
to the country, believed to correspond to their own He 
was the oldest man in the party, I was the youngest. 

Every Saturday afternoon we would drive back to 
camp. The weather never varied, except to grow cooler 
as autumn approached. On Sunday, Swift and I would 
saddle a couple of horses, get the cook to wrap up a | 
lunch for us, and ride to the head of one of the coulees, 
stopping to examine the bones and fossils, pawing over 
the lava heaps, halting on the summit of the divide to 
spread the new vista like a carpet from our feet to the 
horizon, — a carpet into which so many cryptic re- 
cords had been woven. 

Sometimes we would follow a creek bed, feeling an al- 
most supernatural isolation. Again we would wander 
more laboriously from the crest of one hill to another, 
leading the horses up the steep inclines, leaning far back 
in the saddle as we descended. If a herd of antelope 
disappeared into a gully, and the wind was right, we 
would ride as near them as we could, and fire a futile 
shot to watch their fleet white rumps in flight. Neither 
of us cared about killing animals. We spoke infrequently _ 
and paid but perfunctory attention to each other’s _ 
words. Tee 

Seldom did we ride near the river, since during the 
week we worked in that locality. But often, in the course 
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our Sunday excursions, we reached a height from 
hich we could see out over the badlands, far down 
ard the Missouri and eastward into North 
ota. 
One Saturday afternoon, without having arranged it 
previously, we saddled up, tied a blanket apiece to the 
yack of the saddles, and left camp immediately after 
supper. We set out across the flat, diagonally, toward the 
river and having reached the bank at a point where the 
spring flood had cut it too sheer, turned south until we 
found a trail down into the slough. Swift rode about 
hree paces to my right and just far enough back so 
at I could not see his face but was aware of it, moving 
mly through the air. He had dark blue eyes and a 
ard so tough that his cheeks looked grey just after he 
nad shaved. 
All during the hot weather, the Yellowstone had 
windled. It looked shallow in places but no one had had 
ccasion to ford it in that part of the valley and nothing 
s known about the channel it then occupied. After 
rossing a hundred yards of gravel and brush which 
howed marks of the last high water, we came to the 
‘stream and the footing seemed solid enough. I loosened 
the cinch and touched my horse’s belly with my spurs. I 
was riding a small, nervous bay with a star on her fore- 
ad and one white foot. Swift had a dark roan with long 
s and benevolent eyes. I could hear him just behind 
ne and to the right as the water reached my horse’s 
knees. 
_ The mare’s legs trembled slightly and twice she slipped 
c smooth stone. My feet, resting on the edge of the 
irups, touched the surface, then were immersed. Ano- 
er five yards, and the mare snorted and commenced 
swim. I clung to the saddle-horn and, although the cur- 
t took us slowly downstream, was relieved to find 
the mare had touched bottom again and was lum- 
ng toward the east bank which was level enough for 
ing. The moon had risen and hung tremulously 
se BOS 
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between two conical peaks ndst 
gleamed brick-red. é ; 
i But having dismounted, I turned to see that Swift’s 
rs horse was in mid-stream and riderless, though coming on. — 
My lack of emotion astonished me. The roan reached the © 

bank, some distance below where I had come ashore, I . 

f caught him and tied him to a snag beside my mare, then — 
waited. Eventually, Swift’s head rose from the water and 

floated steadily to land, face toward me, although I~ 

could detect no motion of his arms or shoulders. He had — 

been a skillful swimmer as a lad. a 
We shook hands gravely. a 
At this point we were confronted with a troublesome — 

problem. The underbrush, which had grown unhindered ~ 

for we knew not how many decades, was thick and tan- | 

; sled, with stalks so tough we could not bend them with — 
i our combined strength. The branches were fibrous and | 
snarled, like old grapevines, and were bare of foliage — 

’ except for a matting of dry leaves spread far above our — 
heads. However, by lashing sharp pieces of flint to stout — 
sticks, using our buckskin saddle-strings for this purpose, — 
we were able after several hours to hew our way through 7 
this amazing thicket. Imagine our satisfaction when, 
upon reaching the foot of the nearest slope, we found that — 
our horses had discovered a passage further upstream, 
of their own accord, and were waiting for us, munching a — 
species of dried squirrel-grass which was so brittle that it 
collapsed into minute particles in their mouths and caused — 
them to cough. My instant appreciation of the way — 
in which these dumb brutes had shown a desire to CO- | 
operate with us was such that I stroked the sleek neck — 
of the bay and patted her shoulder. Three paces to the | 
right and just behind me, I could hear Swift doing like-- 
wise to the roan. My legs were quite dry, and I glanced 
hurriedly at the moon in order to reinforce my sense Of 
direction. It had not moved, or at least it seemed so to 
me, for it still formed the apex of an inverted equilateral | 
triangle, with the peaks of the two dull-red conical 
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of disintegrated sandstone. This, I thought, 
accounted for the unusual length of the shadows cast 
by the erratic profile of the hills, which converted the 
slope before us into a huge, distorted backgammon 
board. 

_ Once we had left the underbrush, the soil grew sandy 
but the sand was not sharp like that to be found in or 
near the ocean and which is formed by the continuous 
action of water. Here it was very much finer, more like 
the dust which may be felt rather than seen in a light 
_ breeze, and in the moonlight took on the faintest possible 
_ shades of peacock green and buff. In penumbra, it was 
amethyst. In shadow, pure ebony. The only vegetation, 
_ was an occasional cactus, less than a foot in height and 
leaning in the direction of the prevailing wind from the 
south-west. I examined the leaves of one or two of these 
shrubs and found them to be covered with a stiff hairy 
substance, similar to that on the inside of pitcher-plants, 
only amber in color, but none of them showed signs of 
having entangled gnats or other insects and I noticed 
that Swift, altough extraordinarily susceptible to mos- 
- quito bites, was not slapping his hands or his ankles. 
Before we had gone a half mile, however, I came upon 
a drift which contained the skeletons of more than two 
hundred lizards, evidently of several varieties, with tiny 
front feet like miniature hands extending in all directions. 
They could not have been fighting, since the remains 
of each was intact, and their death had not been con- 
_vulsive. I concluded that they must have been smothered 
and as I moved to the left and a few paces ahead, in 
order to bring Swift into a position where he might see 
them, I was gratified to find that he shared my views, 
altough neither of us spoke of it at the time. 

_ Progress became increasingly difficult, since our horses 
sunk to the knees in the dust. The effect of this was 
not entirely obstructive, however, as it prevented them 
from shying at the sharp shadows. The behavior of 
these animals, it must be said in justice to them, was in 
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every way admirable. Only once did my bay mare show — 
active signs of fear. : “Ee 
The nearest hill or mound, as I came close to it, proved - 
to be dull yellow, or even grey, and not red, as I had at 
first supposed. Before reaching it, we passed between — 
two calcined shapes, like portals, ressembling hour 
glasses much elongated and unsymmetrical. Beyond this © 
was a tree, completely petrified, upon the single branch 
of which flapped something which I mistook for a gar-— 
ment or pennon. It was the dried skin of a large snake, — 
seven feet in length and which must have been as thick — 
as a man’s arm —a man accustomed to consistent exer- — 
cise. At the foot of the tree was the shell from a claw 
of a huge crustacean, pale pink and half imbedded in the ~ 
soil. The pattern of the snake-skin was discernible. There — 
was a double row of diamond-shaped spots along the | 
sides, every third one opaque, and figures along the spine © 
about the size of summer-squash. The beauty of it, even : 
with the colors entirely faded, altough their value was — 
indicated somewhat, caused me to reach out involuntar=g 
ily to touch it. With a faint hissing sound, it dissolved — 
into the finest powder, from tail to head, like a fuse, and — 
the sudden flash of the moon in my mare’s eyes (she had 
been standing in it’s shadow) so startled her that she | 
rose upon her hind feet and started to bolt. Swift paused — 
as I calmed her. 
As we ascended, the nature of the flora changed corres- 
pondingly. The sage brush was more than twelve feet 
high, with at least two yards between clumps, and the — 
roots protruded here and there, tripping the horses. Once — 
we tried leading them, but found that we tripped also and — 
mounted again. One giant sage showed the marks of 
three separate strokes of lightning, occuring at incom-— 
putably long intervals. In another was an owl’s nest in — 
which the entire brood had been crippled, simultaneous-_ 
ly, and although they had grown to full size had never left 
the hollow. Because of the extreme dryness of the cli- 
mate, their skins had not decayed, but had shrunk at a 
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ate much faster than the bones had become brittle, so 
hat the skeletons had cut their way out and contained 

the pierced hide within the ribs. From then on, we 

were no longer handicapped by the glare of the moon, 
- Trealized that dawn had broken. 
_ Inspite of our progress, I was puzzled by the grade, for 
at a distance the badlands had seemed flat. The entire 
area, apparently, had been tipped upward, with the 
east bank of the river as an axis. This was the least of 
_ the evidences of volcanic disturbances which presented 
- itself. I reminded myself that the more recent deposits 
~ of lava were to be found on top, each flow having filled 
_ the river channel, only to be cut through by the waters 
until another eruption repeated the process, but on a 
~ lower lever. It was rocky underfoot, once the first line of 
hills were attained, but the rocks were split into geomet- 
- rical shapes, invariably angular. Skins of reptiles were 
4 strewn among them, none so perfect as the one which I 
_ had found hanging upon the tree, The remains of two 
male buzzards, with wings interlocked, lay upona tab- 
let of porphyry and tracks of four-footed creatures, 
some with split hooves, others three-toed, were visible 
in the veins of rose-granite. 
The thin daylight revealed colors which the night 
had falsified. Cindered bowlders with facets of green, 
clouded marble streaked with mother-of-pearl, fool’s 
gold, micha, chaleedony. Pollen-like coatings from the 
underside of moths’ wings, lichen growths like rusted 
_ peonies, fronds of brakes, caked mud in variagated wal- 
lows dried harder than the rocks. 
Just at the top of a divide, from which I caught a 
glimpse of a vast area in which monstrous slabs of stone 
had been up-ended and scattered obliquely like jack- 
traws, my horse started slipping backward. In the same 
relative position, I realized that Swift’s roan was losing 
ground as well. I knew we were approaching one of 
the principal craters, perhaps the most important, and 
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was determined, at least to find another skin like the | 
one which had proven too frail for my touch. “ 
We dismounted (it was not yet light) and started lead- — 
ing the horses upward. Each time we approached the — 
crest of the hill, we slid down again, at a uniform rate, 7 
and without my once being able to see Swift’s face which 
I knew was moving through the air, just behind me } 
and to the right. This continued many hours, without, — 
however, the sun’s having risen. Neither of us said a q 
word, nor even thought of complaining. We must be 
patient, I reflected, and wait until we have worn a groove { 
to the bedrock where a foothold will assuredly offer itself. — ‘ 
Meanwhile, we alternately climbed and slid, for a period j 
the duration of which I can only guess, but each time, — 
although Swift reached the extreme base of the declivity, — 
I was able to check my mare about three paces from the 
bottom. a 
Fifteen years later, as I lay face upward on the deck of — 
a coaster from Bangor which had just unloaded a cargo 
of bark at T-whar!, Boston, it occured to me that from 
the time I had left the Yellowstone until five years ago 
that night, exactly, I had not thought about our ride in 
the badlands. This struck me as strange and significant. 
One by one, the incidents came back to my mind, in 
chronological order, as they have done so often since. 
Only, each time, I missed certain details which I knew 
but one living man (at least, so I hoped) could supply. 
Best to put it out of my head, and be on the safe side, TS 
realized, but the movements and cries of gulls in the air, — 
the booming of whistles and the lapping of the water — 
under the piers disquieted me. 
I had been taken aboard the Brewster Ann not so much 
because of my prowess as a deckhand but because [had — 
become a creditable performer upon the bassoon and — 
the sailors, true Down-Easters every one of them, loved — 
nothing so much as the rollicking tones of my to them — 
curious instrument. Consequently my duties were not — 
onerous. I always carried a small set of drafting instru- — 
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ments and a folding table with me, and so I tried to 
distract my attention from those alluring but dangerous 
reminiscences of the West by endeavoring to prove a 
theory I had recently promulgated, suggested to me by 
the story of an old one-legged fisherman, namely, that 
the end of the world had been conceived asa local affair, 
and consequently might occur at different times in 
different places. This was long before the World War. 

I had merely drawn a few base lines with a celluloid 
triangle, working in the light of a smoky blue lantern, 

when the color of the shell of a horseshoe crab, drifting 
close to the lee-side of the Brewster Ann, brought back 
to me so vividly the tints of those half-forgotten rocks, 
that I laid aside my pencil and taking up another with 
-anore suitable point, wrote a hasty letter to Swift. 

Here again, I met with difficulty. I had never inquired 

into his affairs, when we had been comrades in the old 
days, and had heard variously since then that he had 
become a professor in some large university, the chief 
engineer of a Middle-Western city, and had been incapa- 
-citated during an epidemic of anterior poliomyelitis. 
Which, if any, of these accounts were well founded, and 
had he relatives ? 

It seemed to me that he had said his father had worked 
in a bank in Clinton, Massachusetts. I addressed Swift 
there, hoping the letter might fall into the hands of 
someone who had known him. Seven months afterwards 
I received back the message unopened, but with a 

— notation on the back that the postal authorities had been 

able to locate but one Swift in that vicinity and that he 
was under age and unauthorized to receive mail, since 
he was studying for the African priesthood. 

Only once again, untu recently, has the impulse return- 
ed. That was during the second battle of the Marne 
when a tree behind which I was sleeping was split by 
shell fire into a shape closely ressembling the petrified 
_ tree. I deserted and finally escaped. 

But not long ago, as I was bicycling through Austria, 
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with an aged prospector, we stopped to 1 
roadside, lying in the shade at one end of a 
stagnant water. No sooner had I stretched ow 
length when a snake, six or seven feet long and abot 
thick through as an active man’s arm, glided past my 
and into the ditch. nee 
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I had just fallen asleep, at least I suppose so, for at no 
time had I lost consciousness, and nothing gave me to 
believe that I was sleeping. I was seated in a subway car, 
beside a man who was reading an erotic paper and op- 
posite a rather stout, severe-looking lady. The car was 
packed with an enormous crowd. A heavy damp warmth 
saturated with human odors, the diversity of which was 
far from giving any bearable distractions to my nostrils, 
seemed to bathe our heads and limbs in waves that were 


either dead or nearly coagulated. The grating hum of 


the train carried me along with it in the digging of a 
monotonous well in the heart of a fifth-season night, 
a night composed of a great black sky surrounding a red 
hot, motionless star that shone for itself alone. 

A tall, pale, ill-looking young woman was standing 
up, holding on with difficulty in the midst of the crowd, 
and another woman with her, doubtless her mother, sent 
furious looks in my direction. I think she wanted me to 
offer my seat to her daughter, but being, as I was, a 
prey to the intoxication of the syrupy repose of this 
fifth-season-night, I confined myself to smiling at the 
pale young woman, which brought the mother’s fury 
to its highest pitch. It is at this moment I think I must 
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have fallen asleep. [lost contact with the crowd and with 
its odor, the fumes of which I perceived one last time, 
ranging from greasy hair to urine, dissimulated by eau 
de Cologne and mimosa. All this became remote, while 
in the surrounding space, freed of its contents of poor, 


harrassed flesh, there appeared indistinct and in fact ° 


not very prepossessing forms. They seemed to spring 
up in every corner, and there were many nooks and cor- 
ners. They had faces which were in between a man’s 
face and the muzzle of a bull-dog ; and they looked at me 
as though there had been something in common bet- 
ween them and me. I don’t remember this hallucination 
very well, and it remained without importance for me. 
Irritated, in any event, by the presence of these forms 
and the mysterious whispering which constituted their 
language, I withdrew. Suddenly the night-air blew against 
my face : it was cool, with a certain quality of a closed- 
up place which injected a rather bitter discomfiture into 
the joy of recovered respiration, — so much so that when 
I climbed the steps of the stairway to my house, I found 
myself in the gloomiest of mental states. 

The steps creaked, when I put my foot on them, 
and behind the doors on every floor I heard familiar 
noises. I was filled with embarrassment, why I don’t 
know, at the idea that the people living in these apart- 
ments heard this creaking of the steps, and in this way 
were made aware of my presence. I wanted to knock 
at each door and excuse myself good-naturedly, jovially 
even, to have it over with. But what stopped me was 
the awful displeasure I would have felt at finding myself 
before a man in his shirt-sleeves, a woman about to 
fill an oil-lamp, or discharging some such task, or, worse 
still, changing the swaddling-clothes of her newborn 
baby, an awful little child, still shrivelled up, red 
and ugly. 

I did not want to find myself in such circumstances, 
and yet it is just what happened to me at the moment 
when I least expected it. I reached a landing, the one 
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before the door of my apartment. On the door is pinned 


a visiting card with my name: THE AUTHOR. I entered 
my place, but was not a little surprised to feel a strange 
embarrassment. In fact I was at home and yet I did not 
feel at home. All the things were mine, but it was as 


- though a stranger’s hand had touched them. They were 


not placed quite as I knew them to be. Besides which 
the noises I heard in the apartment proved to me that 
it was inhabited — and not by me. I opened the door of 
one of the rooms and stood astounded. Two people were 
in there ; they were there as though in their own home, 
and were getting ready to spend the night. The man be- 
gan to undress, He had taken off some of his clothes, 
and his trousers were slipping down on his legs. 
The woman was already undressed, and was coarsely 
washing herself with a towel. Her clothes tay in disorder 
on a chair and I believe her stockings were lying about 
on the floor in the middle of the room. 

The woman showed quite some agitation when she 
noticed me, but did not seem tormented by modesty. 
As for the man, he was no more astonished than myself ; 
we had the same features and were of the same stature. 
We resembled each other like twin brothers. And yet I saw 
quite well that I was not the person concerned. There 
was the same difference between him and me as be- 
tween the objects in the apartment the way I had left 
them and the way I had found them. It was really strange. 
What was stranger still was that I sank down on the 
edge of the turned-down bed all prepared to receive 
these two persons, one of whom was so like myself. 

The bitterness I had already noticed in myself swept 
over me again with the force of an equinoxial tide. The 
man and woman, once the first moment of agitation was 
over, went on with their preparations for the night, and 
what preparations, and what a night ! She scratched her 
waist and hips with all her might, and he, having finished 
undressing and not caring much about washing, 


cleaned out his ears with his little finger-nail which he 
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wore quite long, then cleaned his nails with the blade of a 


pen-knife. He waited until his companion was ready. 
Then both of them stood before me in their night-clothes 
waiting for me to get out of the way, for I was still 
on the edge of the bed. The mystery was not clearing up. 
What, I was here in my own home, and now I must 
witness the going-to-bed of these two persons. I imagined 
the scene already : They get into bed, sink down rather 
heavily, dig a place for their hind-quarters and elbows 
in the mattress. Then what ? They will embrace each 
other, perhaps. If Monsieur is not tired out by his day’s 
work, won't he tease Madame a bit ? They won’t bother 
about me, surely, if I can judge by the unconstrained 
manner in which Madame, a while back, made use of 
her towel. After that, they are going to sleep, snore 
their heads off, and I am to be a witness not only to 
their snoring, but what is more, to their sleep ? How 
awful! The sleep we witness is the most horrible thing. 
Don’t talk to me of the innocence, the peace, the serenity 
of sleep. Sleep is the most delicious thing in the world, 
but to watch somebody sleep is another matter. More- 
over to be watched while sleeping always provokes a 
feeling of uneasiness as soon as we realize it. The person 
who wakes and finds the someone watching always expe- 
riences a start of fright or of shame and bad conscience. 
When we watch a man asleep, we think of a sleeping dog. 

But those two, quiet and morose, going through their 
customary rites, united by the convenience of appear- 
ances, I was to find them stretched side by side, separated 
at last by sleep, wrapped in their covering of hatred. 
For I felt distinctly that the darkness would bring with 
it a hatred of the universe, of events, of things, of their 
mutual existence. Hatred, that beautiful hatred of all 
men for all men. But the hatred of those two for each 
other ! You had to see them side by side, standing 
before me in their underclothes, waiting on their two na- 
ked legs for me to kindly let them get into bed, in order 


to have an idea of the sentiment which in the hidden 
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depths of their being they must have had for each 
other | Love, doubtless, or warm affection | Yes, yes, 
that’s what it is called. 

Well, no! That cannot last. That could not last ! Do 
you know what it is: to change 2 

There are many people who, like or extol change. 
That’s their solution in life. They buy railway tickets. 
They call that change. There are some who go even fur- 
ther and call the change : revolution. But I beg of you, 
watch them at night asleep ! 

Alas! I had the very distinct idea that that must 
change ! That ? Yes, obligations, chains, hatred or love, 
solitude, space. What more ? The liberty and force of 
the individual have destroyed the lusts of poor, human 
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one lone little coal of resolution to be transformed into 
flame on the road... on what road ? 

They are going to croak and rot. And they think 
of washing themselves, of going to bed to sleep, when 
one ean lie at the root of a tree, or on the sands of the sea. 
Of loving and at the same time hating each other. Of 
sleeping and tomorrow waking again. 
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On the road to rottenness | Beneath my skin, there is — 
already the rotting being. I am his shirt. In their eyes I 
saw clearly the image of death. But it did not yet absolve 
them of the law, as it absolved me ! 

I called out to them three times: Rotting, rotting, © 
my lambs. Rotting — Then I went out rapidly. 


* 

I was descending the stairs. This time the stairs did 
not make that lamentable creaking noise. I heard my 
steps sound heavily. How shall I describe the magnifi- 
cent transformation of space. Undoubtedly objects did 
not have the same dimensions, nor did movements have | 
the same delay, as before. The very sounds even, by 
their repercussions, betrayed the transformations in 
extent which they had undergone, and which my speech 
is incapable of explaining. 

When I found myself on the floor below, a door ope- 
ned and I saw my neighbour, Dr. Zor, appear. Whereas 
as a rule, I attach little importance to this neighbour- 
hood physician, I greeted him with consideration, but 
also with condescension, and signalled to him to follow 
me. I kept on going down, walking in front of Dr. Zor. 
The janitor’s room was dark. I knocked violently at the 
door. An indistinct murmur reached us, followed by 
furtive foot-steps, and the curtain that hides the win- 
dow parted gently, allowing the appearance of Mlle. 
Zinnia, the janitress’, pale face. 

Zinnia Ross was a person forty years old, sickly and a 
hunch-back. Her small head, elongated and weazle- 
faced, was, if one may be allowed the expression, ador- 
ned with black, oily, sparse hair drawn tightly back 
from her temples, and a long, thin, pointed, drooping 
nose. Her mouth seemed to be without lips: both 
cheeks were branded witha spot of red ochre-powder and 
quite livid. But in this assembly there shone with a strange 
glow, two black eyes, oblique and very long with heavy 
lids and long lashes that curled back like plumes. . 
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Mile. Zinnia had very lovely hands and [ saw their 
tapering fingers lift the curtain of her room. They were 
rather large, elegant hands with apparent but not promin- 
ent blue veins, and long convex nails trimmed an almond 
shape and slightly curved at the ends like claws. In spite of 
the fact that the light was low, I saw that, as usual, these 
nails were highly polished, albeit with a black border. 

Well, I said, what are you doing, anyway ? Open the 
door ! 

I drummed on the panes. Hastily Mile. Zinnia opened 
her door and let us come in. Put someting around you, 
I said to her — she was in her chemise and one could 
see her bare feet and skinny legs. Her hump stuck out 
quite prominently on her back and her head shook 
from the effect of some strange emotion. Dr. Zor 
threw his overcoat across her shoulders. I said to her ; 

Don’t be afraid Zinnia. It is past midnight and a new 
day is in store for us. A new day. The day of change. 
Don’t tremble like that and don’t ery. I offer you a fine 
share in it all; you, in turn, will have only to stretch out 
your hands and take it. You who know so well how to 
open and read the tenants’letters so it isn’t neticed, and 
who have thus acquired a certain comprehension of life 
and the wealth of soul and body that this knowledge 
gives us, you can create for yourself wonderful ressour- 
ces. Let me present Dr. Zor, which is not nescessary 
really, since he is a tenant in the house ; but I want you 
to know that I am also planning for him the way to a 
high destiny. 

But what is going on ? asked Zinnia Ross. 

It is simply that I have taken over the power, and 
untied the knots of all laws. From now on, there are 
only the strong, and the weak too, needless to say, but 
no further obligation uniting them. Let everybody look 
out for himself. 

Merciful heavens, moaned Zinnia, stretching her long 
thin arms and half closing her beautiful oblique eyes 
with a sparkling glance. 
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Of course, I added, I have kept the principal réle 


myself, that is to say, the principal power. So complete 


an overthrow is only possible under this condition. But we — 
have no time to lose, dear Zinnia Ross, and dear Doctor 
Zor. 

Mercy me, mercy me, said Zinnia again, and continued 
to move her limbs as though she were having difficulty 
coming out of a chrysolite. 

As for Doctor Zor, he confined himself to saying 
(and it filled me with joy, however perfidiously) 

Thank God, I have a very advanced scientific educa- — 
tion. Science is, above everything, order. And that is 
always useful. 


* 
* 


Order ! Yes, indeed, to carry out my plans I had 
nothing but orderly people under me ! Those who like 
readymade phrases will say ; Irony of fate ! That’s their 
business and in no way obliges me either to confirm or 
disprove this remark. 

I had then as aides, a statesman would say as minis- 
ters, Zinnia Ross and Doctor Zor. To these must be 
added policeman 3939. This was a member not of the 
Paris but of the Versailles police force whom I had often 
noticed at Versailles on account of his air of jovial 
madness, the superior facility of his excentric glance in 
which could be read a knowledge of the latent good and 
evil in the fastest motorist, and the favors, intimately 
granted, with a smile of his volatile spirit, to the posses- 
sors of evil, to those for whom neither laws nor death 
have any more importance than the number of holes 
in a slice of bread. 

Policeman 3939 had come into Mlle. Zinnia’s office and 
immediately I had invested him with important duties. 
Then I had said to him ; 

You are to see to it that the gates of Paris are closed, 
and that nobody goes out. Then you will have the new 
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state of affairs announced simultaneously from Notre- 
Dame, the Eiffel Tower, the Arc-de-Triomphe at the 
Etoile, Sacré-Coeur and the Gare Montparnasse. 

While I was making these arrangements two gentle- 
men had come in and were talking in a low tone to Dr. 
Zor. The latter presented them to me: Dr. Marie, and 
Dr. Lavenglette. Dr. Zor then explained that the 
assistance of these two fellow-physicians was indispen- 
sible to him. Alone he could never bring to a happy 
conclusion the enormous task which he already saw 
ahead of him. He then explained the respective merits 
of the two doctors. 

Dr. Marie, he told me, is a clever physiologist and 
quite a remarkable anatomist. He can make an autop- 
sy in a jiffy. In the extraordinary pertubation which 
the general equilibrium will suffer as the result of the 
liberation of weak organisms, he could be extremely 
useful to us, Now Dr. Lavenglette........ ; 

I remembered having already seen this man’s name, 
In a flash the entire thing came back to me, and I had 
before my eyes a small enamelled sign announcing the 
marvelous system of Dr. Lavenglette for the treat- 
- ment of secret maladies and disorders of the blood. I 
heard only the last sentence of what Dr. Zor had to say 
about him. 

My eminent confrére will take charge not of people’s or- 
- ganisms but of their souls. He is familiar with everything 
that takes place on the road leading from the sex-life to 
the intellect, you can just imagine i Through the exercise 
of his profession he knows more on this subject than the 
most advanced psychologist or the most widely esteemed 
.) confessor...... 

- That morning the sun came up very late. Just here I 
hear someone stop me to tell me that a dream does 
not go through such leaps and bounds, and that, even 
though the succession of facts sometimes contradicts 
every-day logic, and is made up more than often of 
a confusion of different identities, there are nevertheless 
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no cuts. For instance, a certain series of events ending 
with a sunrise, might quite well continue by a series — 
starting with a sunset, the rising and setting blended | 
together. That is perhaps what really happened in the 
adventure I am telling, but I want to specify that I have — 
tlever mentioned a dream, and that if this adventure 
started by my torpor in the subway, and my sleeping, 
at least I suppose so, it has never been said that conse-— 
quently I dreamed what has gone before and what is to — 
follow. I have no reason not to believe in the reality of 
these events and I will give proof of the whole thing at — 
the end of this recital. ae 
The sun, then, appeared in the sky at a late hour. 
What is called the peep of day lasted quite a long while. 
It was dim and dull, overhung with a fog that lingered 
not far from the ground. But once the sun had taken its 
place in the sky it did not leave it again. I don’t remem- 
ber if the shadows were more or less noticeably curved 
or lengthened. . 
I didn’t notice the passage of the hours, nor of the 
days... When I came out of Zinnia Ross’s place it was 
still the peep of day. The trees still had their night-time 
silhouette. But the street lamps were out. I walked quite © 
a long while in the absolutely deserted streets. The 
streets I was on were deserted, but not those nearby 


Bi 


-where a loud noise of walking about and an indistinct — 


murmur of voices could be heard. I thought to myself: 
There, it has started! And I remembered I had given — 
orders that they were to announce with loud-speakers, © 
and if néed be send commissaires wherever nescessary, © 
that in future, no one would work any more. Literally, — 
this is what was said. ; pe: 

From now on work is no longer obligatory, work is — 
no longer admirable or useful and, what is more, work © 
is forbidden. I decided then that the day which had just — 
started must seem a miraculously happy one to all — 
of humanity in reach of its light. I was also asto- — 
nished to notice the emptiness all about me and at the — 
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me the sort of bewildered flight that took hold 
of the streets I was not on. eae 
_~ Tarrived at the gates of Paris. Somebody will probably 
say that the old fortifications have been destroyed and 
that the gates virtually no longer exist. Well, there was 
a wall of high iron bars all around Paris, indented with 
gates which, too, were made of the most formidable iron 
bars. Everything was closed, on my order, and and 
enormous crowd pressed against this iron enclosure. 
Each moment the crowd became larger through the 
inpouring of new groups emptying from the near-by 
streets. Certain among them seeming anguish maddened, 
accosted each other, and ran around, like ants in an 
ant-hill into which someone has just given a kick. And 
over it all there floated a rumbling loud clamour, on a 
low note, like the lowing of a weary cow. 
‘But all about me was emptihess ; and if I advanced, 
e distance separating me from the first groups did 
not diminish. I looked behind me and saw at last that 
about twenty people were coming to join me. But it was 
nly the official staff such as everybody has who 
holds any kind of office, and very agreable to have, too, 


because we must have someone to talk to. There were 


some among them whose names I knew already, such 
_as Dr. Zor, the two doctors Marie and Lavenglette, 
Zinnia Ross and policeman 3939. But there were others 
who were presented to me by Zinnia and the police+ 
jan to the accompaniment of laughter and shouts 
from this brilliant group. There was a young man named 
Benjamin Opus, quite versed in the art of reciting mono 
gues, and whom the hunch-back considered absolutely 
tined to take charge of the Beaux Arts. Considering 
fact that conditions at that moment were fat 
oved from the artistic game, I simply smiled. 
‘There was also an old gentleman with a little white 
beard, Arthur Partir, whom the policeman considered 
equally destined for the same post, In reply to my very 
lite questioning, Arthur Partir’ revealed to me that 
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he painted a bit in his odd moments (he was employed 
by the town of Viroflay) and had specialised in the 
study of little naked girls in deep forests where tropical 
beasts roam at large. I was also somewhat disturbed 
by the presence of a priest who seemed to fit in not at 
all with the liberation I foresaw. Dr. Lavenglette reas- 
sured me — the Abbé Raphael, he told me, was educa- 
ted by the Jesuit Fathers. He is an extremely clever 
dialectician, and will be very good in matters of law. 

But, I said, You forget, Doctor, therse is no more 
Law. 

Precisely so, said Dr. Lavenglette. The task is therefore 
all the more difficult and subtle. And then, too, without 
law, women take on a much greater importance, and 
the Abbé knows women quite as well as he does the art 
of logic ! 

What could I say to that. It was part of my system to 
give free rein to the force of events. And then I had 
other fish to fry. I said to policeman 3939 — Why does 
the crowd seem so frightened ? We must reassure them. 
Get your men to do whatever is nescessary. What the 
hell, are they afraid of their liberty ? Only one thing 
is forbidden them, and that is obligations, and therefore, 
work. I should think they would leap and laugh and 
dance. I want them to enjoy themselves ! 

What I wanted, above all, was to be able to get close 
to this crowd, to be a part of it, and myself to enjoy 
the new day as they did. The police officers, directed 
after that by policeman 3939, went around telling every-. 
body that they were all wrong to be anxious, that it 
was Sunday, and would always be Sunday. They were 
to accept it like that, and were to understand that from 
now on, it would be recognized as being quite natural 
that man was not put on this earth to work. Then that 
there was nothing frightening in the fact that all the 
accustomed ties had been broken. Sons and daughters 
released from their parents, and vice versa, husbands — 
and lovers let off free, and all the invisible threads unit- 
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‘ing people to some point of honour, self-love, respect etc. 

severed, severed, severed. Now then citizens — no, 

there aren’t any more citizens ; comrades — no, no more 
comrades either — well, to wind up, I want to say to you: 
Here’s to a good-time for everybody ! 

There was undoubtedly a visible relief. The presssure 
of the crowd against the bars became less, the groups 
separated from each other then broke up themselves, 
and individually people started strolling about with 
a look of curiosity, eyes lifted to heaven and noses in 
the air. Afterwards they reassembled in groups, but 
drawn together by entirely different reasons than before, 
and one felt that the people who were now together didn’t 
know each other from Adam or Eve. 

It’s very strange, I said, and I believe that — 

I had turned to address my staff — when I preceived 
that they had disappeared. I did see, however, Dr. Zor 
who, after waving at me, mingled with the crowd, and 
Zinnia Ross, who retreated towards the city at a fast 
pace... I was then able to join one of the groups strol- 
ling about, without being the object of an attention 
which I dreaded. 


* 
* * 


I was astonished to find that my solitude did not 
diminish and that human beings continued to be virtual- 
ly as remote from me as before. The men sought each 
other out and the women seemed to want to imitate 
them. Here and there were lively discussions but laugh- 
ter seemed rare in spite of the fact that certain groups 

_were shaking all over with the same terrifying, endless 
shout of laughter. The colloquies became impassioned. 
Eyes glowed with a brilliancy resembling the look of 
madness. At other points, people stared dismally. 
After all, Sir, an agitated fellow said right in my face : 
Consider that I can’t even go fishing any more ! Because, 
after all, Sir, it is no easy job to be a fisherman ! It is 
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very hard work, necessitating vision, patience, cleverness q 


and agility. And how will I pass my time, if I can’t 
even fish any more. Better die right away, because isn’t 
it so, it’s just as if you were dead..,, 

Ah, to die... said another whose voice broke sudden- 
] 


The hands of both of them were trembling, their lips 
were white. I left them there and went towards a group 
of women. I have already spoken of the force of events, It 
was certainly this that guided me, by preference, towards 
the women, But why ? Love or Hatred ? To be possessed 
or to possess ? Because in reality, the only real possession 
lies in the complete destruction of the person possessed. 
We can play this way fora while with the meaning of the 
words love and hatred, as though with a cup and ball, 
but in the end, that is to say, when we have turned the 
trick, we must consider that the two are united in an in- 
dissoluble manner. And when, through awkwardness, 
the thing goes on forever, the ball is certainly attached 
to the handle by a string. 

But did I not speak also of the dissolution of ties, and 
wasn’t that the aim of my experiment ? Ah, ah, to free 
love from hatred or hatred from love ! What does the 
Abbe Raphael, the expert dialectician and microscope 
of women, think of that! Well then alright, let’s break 
the bonds ! I throw the ball in the air and succeed. Here 
is union back again. I miss the trick, the ball falls to the 
ground, or in case of a miraculous expulsion I make a star 
out of it. But the handle remains in my hand with the 
sign of force. I would like to do the same thing with 
_ hatred which for a far greater duration than love ever 
could, is able to gild our solitudes with contrasting reflec- 
tions. 

However that might be, it was with ardor that I 
joined a group of women who seemed absorbed in a 
general conversation of such animation that at first my 

resence was unnoticed, To my great surprise I learned 
that the subject of this absorbing debate was really quite 
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banal. It was simply a question of little beauty secrets : 
Ts it a good thing or not to put a greasy substance 


on the skin of the face ? Has rosewater the same virtues 
as cucumber juice ? Is white of egg more efficacious than 
a piece of fresh meat left on the skin all night ? When 
they noticed my presence the ladies suddenly stopped 
talking about these serious questions, and looked me 
over with a certain disquietude. I reassured them kindly 
and invited them to sit down on the terrace of a cafe. 

There was no waiter to serve the orders on account of 
the general prohibition of work. I myself brought the 
glasses and a large bottle of whiskey which I was able 
to find around the place I handed cigarettes around, too, 
and soon all the ladies, sparkling with pleasure, seemed 
like stars in a beautiful summer sky. 

They were of various ages and conditions, but the 
same ardor united them all. And I thought to myself : 
— Go right ahead, my pretty chickens. Smile, drink, hope, 
enjoy yourselves. During this time the machine is stop- 
ped. The madness for work is over. No more do we race 
along like blind men from morning till night, drawn by 
the implacable thread. And in a few days, we won't eat, 
drink or dress ourselves anymore ; there will remain only 
the soul and the body,and nothing else because everything 
will be used up. That’s a notice to the strong, both men 
and women, my chicks ! 

And when one of them grown especially optimistic 
through alcohol, leaned towards me, her teeth gleaming, 
to ask what I did in life, drew her nearer perhaps than 
she wanted, and looked deep into her eyes in such a way 
that she did not have the time to turn her glance away 
and found herself bound to mine. She turned pale, then 
blushed : it seemed to me that her skin changed color 
like the skin of a recently captured devil-fishx left dying 
in the sun on the shore. She clenched her teeth on her 
irregular breathing, and in the depths of her eyes I could 

_read clearly the thought of the last retreat. Beyond 
the little pleasures, beyond heedlessness, beyond beauty, 
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Bivond lust, there was ‘the anguished horror of em 
and death. a ; 

Then, drunk myself, I thrust her aside biutalige ae gs 
Since that’ s how things are, beautiful chickens of my 
heart, I want you to know that there now exists one e 
one obligation, the one proceeding from death. Ah, ah, — 
my beauties, now is the time when you'll have to retreat _ 
yet a bit more on the flowery border of darkness. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Translated from the French manuscript — " 
by Marta McDonatp JOLAs. S. 
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CARROUSEL . 
by EUGENE JOLAS : 

The old-world house has the accents of a folksong. 
The swallows chant sonnets under the eaves, the chil- —- Br. 
dren follow rondoes around the arc-lamp, a blue haze : 


spirals with fables. The grey-haired woman calls from an 
oil-lamp-swaling room. 

L listen into the town. The voices that once were fami- 
jiar to me tangle into a confusion of syllables, Ten years 
ago I sought the clemencies of an alien harbor, but steel 

gnawed my nerves, and the red phantom danced before. . 
me in cities, where my homesickness became the echo Y 
‘of a desire. Whoever has not felt that ache, when the 
‘nocturnal streets in the foreign land swarm with mol- 
Juses, succubi, and vertigo, and when the silhouette of 
a word comes from midnight solitudes, does not know the 


intolerance of despair. Night hangs with tears. Muted 
violins play in the brain, and a funeral bell clangs across 
caresses. 

The spring I had dreamed of is now in the veins of my 
hometown. The priest wanders through the main street, 
girls and boys stand in a paralysis of sunset, the cinema - ; 
plays Charlot, the girl I once loved smiles at me. And ; 
father and mother ? They are old and talk about death 


: nd the departing sap. They ask questions and wait in 
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long silences. They remember my letters, and wonder 
why cities brought misery, why my eyes look into space, 
as if waiting for something they cannot guess. . 

I wander through the house like a somnambulist. 
Nothing has changed. The rooms look the same, the 
crucifix hangs at the same angle on the wall of the kit- 
chen, the garret has the same dusty calendars, the same 
smell of fruits. What is this unrest in me ? The lamp- 
light flows harshly over the faces of my family. I sink 
into a mythology. My brothers are strangers, and their 
voices seem to come from ravines in dark forests. 

I walk through the streets and eyes come towards me 
with hostile vision. The alleyways that knew my laugh- 
ter stare hallucinated into blueness. A merry-go-round 
plays on the market-place. The same tunes I remember 
from vanished days creak through the air, while the shrill 
cries of the children accompany the rhythms. The 
public-school nearby stands with yawning windows. 
The bell hangs rusty over a window-sill. I remember its 
ringing across the years, when it was prophetic of confla- 
grations, crashing of planets, mud-colored dawns. 

Sinister steps pursue me, as I walk in the delirium of 
the evening. The sunset throws its dying aura around the 
ivied castle ruin. The parish-house sinks into a hypnosis. 
What am I looking for ? Always I carry with me the 
memory of nightmares. O insanity of the lingering 
Angelus ! Shadows glide through the furrows of the fields, 
and the lights begin to glimmer in the valley-houses. The 
organ of the merry-go-round chants from the acetylene- 
sprinkled market-place below. 


* 
ae 


The teacher droned, but the boy mused over Pizar- 
ro’s adventures. Sometimes he looked up into the steel 
eyes of the pedagogue, and his meditations continued — 
over geographies, He thought of the table at home strewn 
with pamphlets which his father had ordered from oyer- 
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seas. They were studying plans to emigrate. The chil- 
dren talked about the new countries, where the earth 
would be kind to them, and where their hunger-drugged 
spirits would smile’ in the sun. 

The boy had a longing for huge savannahs. The red 
man wanders on mysterious missions. The Yucca plant 
waves in the moon. Coyotes rove in the prairie-solitude, 
White men love Indian girls and Arcadias. Block-houses 
hold the sorcery of strange adventures. Trappers live 
lonely beneath the stars, O virgin forests that shake 
with mysteries ! No one enters you without being woun- 
ded by your green darkness. 

Pampas-grass rustles silvery in the wind. Vira Cocha 
is humbled, and his gold shimmers before greedy eyes. 
Haciendas lie sleepily in the afternoon, and ede 
greens in our minds, balsam of illusions. The calendar 
swoon in dust, O tropical nights, when the apes ouaGit 
legends and the flamingoes flutter in the palms, when 
the stream swirls through flower-nights, and the In- 
dians think of the anesthesia of forgotten sagas ! 

We will be eestatic with going to luminous twilights. 
Always our feet will carry dust and dew and our minds 
will drink in the last moonbeam behind mysterious 
hills, We will live hidden from darkling eyes, and the 
peace of the loam will flow over us, 

The teacher droned. The carrousel started outside. 
The boy was far away. Out of the air there whipped 
the ferule lacerating his back. 


a 


This is the Walpurgis night, I said. The sky is a ver- 
tiginous scrawl. Cling-clang of iron overhead. The last 
sparrow sleeps in the park. My muscles remember pave- 
ments and burdens. Vermin have tarried over me, Iam 
the only one in a universe of sounds. The knees of 


young girls brush against me. My trance is a mechanical 
flute, 
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Trip hammers shrill. Planes of violence soar. Metallic 
facts circle. O cinema of chaos ! O anguish of wheels, 
hungers, convolutions ! All day long I work in a prison 
grey with dust. Skyscrapers collapse in my wishes. Base- 
ments are tunnels, where hideous animals creep through 
darkness. There is an invasion of comedies, but my hero 
stands in a tragic pose. 

My fever drowns in the thunder. The police station 
near my tenement house yawns. I sneak past the sta- 
tic globes, go up to my room, fumble treacherous 
thoughts. I write home: Dear Parents — New York is 
magnificent, but I am very lonely for you. My pen 
stops. Something shakes in me like tears. 

[ put out the gas-light. The darkness is a healing hand 
over my forehead. My youth storming to adventures 
lies tired and faint, and a requiem whines tonight. I lis- 
ten to the wail of children. I stare out of the window at 
the walls of the teeming tenement opposite. A man anda 
woman, nude, embrace each other in a lighted room 
below. 

Iam a beast at bay. The city crushes me. I am afraid 
to move. Someone brews poison in a room nearby. Eyes 
smile ironically. Men spy on me. My voice lies in a nar- 
cotic slumber. My wishes suffer. I walk out into the night. 
A young girl leans out of a window. I speak to her. She 
calls into the shadows behind her. I flee down the street. 
It is midnight and my steps still sound on the asphalt. 

With me always is the phantom of my fears. Every- 
thing in me collapses with a shriek of horror. Voices 
shrill into my ears words about trackless nights, hal- 
lucinations, tyrannies, suicide. 


* 
* * 


I cannot stay long. Riding to the stars, letting myself 
whir into huge spaces, deflecting into dialogues on shif- 
ting continents, it all ends in censorship, spider webs, 
tombs. O peace of my house ! My memories splinter 
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F against the syllables of prophets. The evening cries its 
-folk-songs, its forest winds, its music of blood. 

Why does the terror of city twilights come back, 
when the nightingale sings again, and nerves slacken 
in the tranquillity of the beams of the attic ? Apple- 
blossoms shake in the valley-wind, and my heart lis- 
tens into the coming fruit, when the last of the lonely 
has found a companion, and music trickles into the 
organ of the sorrows. I cannot find the way out of the 
labyrinth, where my thoughts stumble over phantoms. 


* 
* 


The merry-go-round creaked, steamed, whistled, sank 
into the rythms of a mouldering epoch. Boys raced out 
of the schoolrooms nearby, and hallooed into the blue- 
ness of the dusk. I stood held by the bruises of the ecs- 
tatic evening. Something led from these steps into the 
bleeding of my stigmas. I watched the children stream 
out, followed by their teacher who slowly crossed the 
square. He stopped, stared at me, called me by name. 
I turned around, and looked into eyes I knew, eyes that 
had harrowed my days and nights, eyes that had hur- 
led faggots of hatred into me long ago. 

I looked, then walked away, listening into the dusk. 
The silhouette of the pedagogue hunched itself against 
the whirling hobby-horses, near where the children were 
clustered. The evening was a bacchantic glow around the 
gables, and a crucifixion shook the hills. A blasphemy 
flamed from my mind. It grew wings above the roofs, 
fluttered over oceans and continents, and crackled 
convulsively over charred bones into nothingness. 
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by T. B. RUDMORE-BROUN 


She was more actually present to him here. The vision 
of her was clearer away fromthe woods he loved too 
much, with the mist of young green hazel under the trees, 
away from the field where the hawthorn hedge cast its 
shadow and the sloe he had waited for so impatiently | 
had blossomed and almost faded, before he went. Shut 
in as he was here by the town he hated, oppressed, lone- 
ly and burdened with a lassitude he could but rarely 
shake off, he felt her nearer him. 

That last evening was still very real. He had loved 
her then with an almost overwhelming love. She hated 
to part from him after an unsatisfactory month. He 
had consoled her, feeling no consolation himself. “ PIL 
be with you in June. It isn’t very long ’’. * I don’t want 
you then. I want you, now! ”’ she had retorted, almost 
violently. They had walked aimlessly, she on his arm, 
about the terminus, and suddenly found themselves— 
looking at a time-table, he reading it mechanically. 
«* What on earth are we looking up trains for ? ”’ she 
had said — and then she was gone, and he stood gaping 
foolishly after a taxi. They had come there in a taxi. 
She had at last wanted to be loved by him — passionate-_ 
ly. “ Don’t do that!” she had said, when, a few hours 
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‘ore, he had laid his hand tenderly on her arm, and 
a minute he was kissing her as if he had never kissed 
her before, everything forgotten but her. She had been 
in love with him for that short evening at any rate. 
That redeemed his failure. A girl in love — not a boy — 
very much in love. At first they had quarrelled, he with 
- overstrain, she with disappointment. Then she had for- 

given him. ‘“ A pathetic figure |” she had called him and 
would have kissed him but for the tea-shop. They had 
gone out and like a fool he had spoken to her as master 
to disciple. ‘‘ Whatever I am, I’m not that now ! ” 
~ And he had understood, and bought her flowers and been 

a Jover to her. She had wanted him a few days before, 

and almost sent for him, but had feared. * I didn’t know 

if it was me wanted you, or only something in me. ” 

Now she had made up her mind. *“ I don’t know if I 
love you or hate you. I want you, ” she had said. Then 

that evening. 

All the month before — or almost all — he had felt 
irritation. He loved her, wanted her, but she galled him. 
She wouldn’t let him be tired. She wanted him to be 

_ brilliant always. She didn’t understand that he couldn’t 
~ come into town in the evenings. It tired him too much. 
- She resented the other. That other he had once hated, 
and now felt an impelling force to surround with kind- 
~ ness and happiness and affection. Must he lose the one 
he loved because he had set his heart on redeeming the 
past to this other, on giving her what fulness of life 
he could, after his failure in the past ? 

One day ona trip to Oxford his wife had gone to sleep 

in the train. She had looked so sad and tired and pathet- 

ic, so delicate and pure, with no evil in her at all, that 
his heart had gone out to her as it never had before. She 

did not draw him, he knew, in the same way as the girl. 

There was no physical impulsion, no overwhelming pas- 

sion, no love indeed perhaps, but something he was 

unable to resist, and knew he must not resist — a need 

‘of kindness and help and protection that he vowed he 
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would never fail to give her. Maybe it was a higher thing 
than love, sexless, passionless, selfless. a 

And had he not taken away with him the memory 
rather of his wife in the train, than of the girl ? The 
disquieting thought came to him that in aiming at his 
wife’s happiness, he had directed his will too exclusively 
to that end. “ We get what we aimat. ” Had he lost the 
girl 2? He had never consciously willed to lose her, or to 
put her in the second place. Or was it the place itself, 
the field, the cherry orchards where the black sows 
rooted, the little wood where the hazel coppices were 
green and the woodruff scented his path, that were 
taking him from the girl ? In any case the spell must 
be broken. 

When the girl asked him to come and spend a Whit- 
suntide with her, he had: no hesitation in answering 
« Yes’, He would never refuse her anything in his power. 
She had sent for him. He must go. That was clear. He 
longed for her. His sense of values was warped without 
her. His inspiration failed. Intellectually and emotional- 
ly he was less than himself without her. But he had the 
uneasy feeling that he hated to go to London without 
going, too, to see his field, his wood, his garden where the 
tulips must be in their glory now — more the place, yes 
certainly, than his wife, but her too. However, here was | 
clear opportunity, a necessity to break the spell. He 
went to see the girl. Qualms attacked him in the early 
morning as the train skirted his county — a longing to 
be there, a feeling of hopelessness. The world was dull 
and colourless without his field. But he put the qualms 
aside, and, in the meeting with the girl, forgot them. 
The spell was broken. He had won the girl back. 

And yet, what had been uppermost in his mind, after — 
short visit to his home 2? A sick woman, so delicate and 
pathetic, lying in bed, looking out on the garden, where 
the blue-tits came to peck at a cocoanut hanging in an- 
arbour she had made, a black cat half asleep, purring, — 
on the foot of her bed,a great loneliness, a wrench at. 
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parting from her, a wringing of his heart that lasted for 
many days. 

When he came home in the summer they had put a 
‘large table in his room for his work, and a comfortable 

chair to read in. He had come in from a walk in the rain 
and found the changes accomplished. He liked to see 
preparations for a long stay. With a sudden pleasurable 
sense he realized that he had many weeks there, and 
would not have to go back to Dublinin a fewdaysas so 
often before. He tried to disentangle the motive of his 
pleasure. Was it that she was coming back soon ? 
She was in Dublin at present, and he would not see her 
for a week or ten days. It couldn’t be that his first thrill 
of love for the place persisted. That had gone long ago. 
He could look out on his field, on his hedge, and see 
the field parched, brown, ragged and autumnal, and the 
hedges untidy and lush. No, there was no thrill there, 
no passion. It was all very pretty, very pleasant. But 
nothing more. There was, of course, the clover field 
and Jordans... 
But the clover field was a new discovery and Jordans 
really outside himself, something he saw as a spec- 
-tator only, not part of him. . . . And the very apples 
on the trees that had so much pleased him last autumn 
were missing. . . . it was a bad apple year. 

Was it that Dublin depressed him so much ? But had 
she not been there with him ? Had he not been very 
happy there just recently ?... Yes, when she was there 
with him. But the loneliness, the oppression that came 
near insanity when she wasn’t. . . He had been him- 
self with her. He had seen the beauty of the Dublin 
nountains with her and had admitted to himself and 
(0 her their beauty. . . . that last evening when the 
ees at Stillorgan had been so different from any other 
ees in the humid bright air, as if dipped in dew and 
ght. . . . and the grass so fresh and green. . . . 
Here at Gerrard’s Cross he lived in a dream. . . he 
s not completely himself. . . . and yet, had there 
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not been a reservation even on the Dublin Mountains ? 
He would have stayed there for ever. . . would have 
walked on and on for ever with her through the hills... 
in that wonderful atmosphere, as one finds in a Master’s 
painting. Here there was none. Even the Downs, it 
was certain, had not that pellucid quality as if seen 
through limpid water, or reflected in a mountain pool... 
But was he not really happier with her on the Downs, 
or in her Bloomsbury room ? The only room he had ever 
felt really happy in. Only brick walls and a plane-tree 
outside, nasturtiums in a box, or daffodils. . . and yet 
rest and peace and ability tothink. . . Orthe Downs... 
that night they had walked up the narrow road from 
Steyning , past the wood yard, and the wheat field, past 
the little house at the foot of the Downs, where he had 
wished to live with her, up the steep chalky path and 
then the more gentle grassy one, and so on to the Downs, 
.the quaking, grass in the cool breeze after the hot 
plain. . . the dry dew pond where they had lain till 
jate among the yellow lotus flowers. . . the clear 
evening, and then coming back, the lights starting out 
one by one on the weald, the walk down through the 
darkness, the wonder of the wheat field, immense in 
the night, and the pleasant smell of sawed wood. . . 
Or the next day in the ae sun on Cissbury, im- 
memorial fortress, where he had ex plained to her, and 
she had understood, his disappointment about Ireland. 
how he could not be happy in Ireland, nor happy out 
side Ireland. : 
Washington, Wiston under Chanctonbury, persim-_ 
mons, loquats, passion fruit. ‘ 
The country south of Horsham, that oaken weald, j 
had special associations for him, He saw it in the light 
of early imaginings, a sort of fairy-land. If the snow 
was on it, it would be like a Christmas card, with birds. 
singing carols. The whole of it, more particularly 
Horsted Keynes and Burgess Hill, Tay i in a shimmerin 
mist in his memory, of green leaves, shiny after pe 
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of remote houses seen as in a dream, clear and distinct 
however as in a tale, from the Earthly Paradise. The 
newer fascination of Eleanor Farjeon’s Martin Pippin 
in the Apple Orchard, and of Rudyard Kipling’s Rewards 
and Fairies had overlaid and intensified, but not obs- 
cured the earlier fancy. And now the gray Elizabethan 
pile of Wiston, the landmark of Chanctonbury, and the 
prehistoric ring of Cissbury were added to it all. 

Ockley too had sunk deep into his life, from the first 
time he had been there and seen the roadside flowered 
with fleabane, and strange flowers deep in the woods, 
and had walked through orchards and bramblehedged 
lanes to Balcombe, past Faygate and the tall pines with 
the setting sun behind their boles in the Forest of Worth. 
To be here with her now ! Like dreams come true, 
fairyland revisited. Somehow nothing would ever be 
quite the same to him as Ockley and the weald and 
those gaunt bold Downs. 

This time the beauty of Stoke Common, a reddish- 
brown expanse of overgrown willow-herb, the tall, 
natrow-leafed kind, even more~lovely in Autumn than 
in the bright redness of summer, struck him anew. So 
open, so vast, with pine trees beyond it, the Common 
gave him, in the evening, a sense of freedom. The nar- 
row hedging of the familiar fields seemed lifted and he 
- could breathe. The down of the seeds was blowing like 
a mist of insects over the Common. 

The Quaker burial-ground at Jordans, when no Amer- 
icans were making pilgrimage at this Mecca of the 
“Maytlower-descended, was another place of refuge in 
its shelter, as from all this troubled world. There, under 
the immense lindens, before the red-brick building those 
old graves are plain and unadorned, though the progres- 
sive Vandals of the Rural District Council have just 
asphalted the narrow lane (Tarmac, symbolic of all 
progress !) and charabancs snort and shriek beneath 
the tall hedges, bringing their hordes of pilgrims whose 
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ancestors came not in the Mayflower, but steerage in an 
Italian or German liner ! 

As he walked across the Common, or paced beneath 
the lindens, he could disentangle the twisted skein of 
his emotions, 

As the summer wore on he knew that the place 
was more to him than the girl. The black of the cats 
and spots of colour of the children playing among the 
tall daisies and the yellow bedstraw pulled his heart 
and gave him a peace that the girl could not give. 

But some brute of a profiteer had set up a paling half 
across the horizon, and they were cutting up the field 
for building ! Had he lost the field, like a fool, for a girl 
he did not want, and who did not want him ? 

He was annoyed at her unnecessary correction of his 
perversities of pronunciation, rosemary for example 
(she took him up sharply over that) or her absurd irri- 
tation at his quite tentative suggestion (if it was ever 
that a query rather) regarding the name Kilma- 
canogue, that, unlike the popular pronunciation, it had 
the accent on the last syllable in Irish : he showed her 
it on the Oifig an Phuist. He might have committed 
a crime. At another time they were to meet her sister 
and the latter’s fiancé at a resturant. They met. It 
appeared that the two latter had been upstairs in ano- 
ther room, for some time, waiting the hour to meet 
below. He meaning no harm, said: “ I never thought 
of going upstairs! ’? and drew on himself her cross re- 
tort : ‘* Nobody ever asked you to go upstairs ! ”’ 

And then she would rush out on to a bus that was 
full when one immediately behind was empty! Little 
things like that. He could not help remembering what 
had rankled at the back of his mind for years, her 
insistence on expensive food when all he wanted and 
could afford was a bun at a Lyons (much as he hated 
them) and her company. 

He who so loved woods — beech-woods airy and emp- 
ty with no undergrowth, and woods with woodruff 
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along the paths under the hazels — and cornfields with 
blue cornflowers and mauve cockles, rich meadows full 
of flowers, had to give way, times without number, 
to her passion for space. He loved space, too, but not 
space only. She called woods and cornfields and mea- 
dows dull! No flowers, only grass, sometimes appalled 
him and he hated the high lands and the rolling hills 
that otherwise, had he not been forced in his tastes he 
would, more Catholic than she, have loved. 

Or again Ireland. Why, after all, should he not be 
entitled to his own opinion, his own reaction to Ireland ? 
But to her it was a matter of grave offence, the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. 

‘«¢ I know people, ’’ he wrote in his diary, ‘* who are 
quite open-minded on every subject except Ireland, who 
pursue truth unflinchingly and face the facts of life wit- 
hout blenching or faltering. They admit that they are 
citizens of the world, that the herd is their enemy, that 
their companions must be sought in no country, but 
wherever congenial minds unfettered by repressions 
and inhibitions and refusals are to be found. They are 
true lovers of personal freedom, artists, poets, intole- 
rant of the mob, loathing gregariousness, stupidity, 
class-feeling, race-instinct, patriotism. Yet they are 
blind about Ireland, resent any reference of Ireland to 
the same tribunal as all other matters, any attempt 
to discover the truth about Ireland. She alone of all 
_ the nations is no painted strumpet, calling her young 
lovers to pollution and destruction! “ I’m Irish — 
you are not! ”’ they retort. You dare not say (what is 
- obvious) that Ireland is the dirtiest country in the world, 
and the worst educated, that she cares nothing for 
art, is bound hand and foot to the Church, dares not 
think for herself. . . They are particularly rabid 
opponents of the Free State and support the Republican 
_ gang. They deny nationality, see its evils clearly, except 
in respect of Ireland. « Thanks, I wouldn’t take a job 
under the Free State! ’’ Yet they take jobs under any 
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other government or any private set of robbers or props 
of Society. They cannot and will not see that the Repu- 
blicans are the worst enemies of freedom even in a 
country where no party, indeed perhaps no body at all, 
cares a ‘tupenny damn’ about freedom, political or 
personal, and everybody, all parties, talk incessantly 
about it, and commit all crimes against it in its name. ”’ 

She would retort to him (of the Republicans) ; — 
** But they have a spiritual ideal and the Free State 
hasn’t. ’? She could not see, treated him as a criminal 
because he could, that they had not a spiritual ideal, 
but a national ideal, the same idea! that made the Great 
made the Great War (which she abhorred) possible, an 
ideal of a metaphysical nation, mistress of all its ser- 
vants exacting inviolable, unshrinking obedience. She 
couln not see that this thing which in Germany or in 
Britain she loathed was in Ireland identical, an ideal that 
makes men and women cruel and narrow, fanatical and 
tyrannical, and is in essence and in effect the Thing of 
all Things most opposed to the only true Spiritual Ideals 
of Beauty,’ Truthand.. Loves ae 

And so it went on. In Richmont Park it came to a 
head. Beside a pond, to which the deer came, she mooted, 
as she had so often mooted before, the desirability of 
parting before their friendship broke in pieces and lay ~ 
scattered, bespattered with mud. ‘* We’ve done nothing 
but fight ’’, she said a statement quite untrue, for 
they had really fought very little, but a true statement, 
no doubt, of her emotion, since the fact that they had 
quarrelled at all bulked to the exclusion of everything 
else. ‘* I don’t see how you can like me when I irritate 
you so much, ”’ she said, characteristically, for she, as if 
deliberately, set aside at such moments all possible mere- 
ly physical attraction, all intellectual interest, everything 
except the response to mood which she demanded from 
him but did not give him. He protested that friendship, 
if it were friendship, could survive such superficial — 
things, but all to no purpose. It was an offence to love — 
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ther, save he loved every contradictory mood, every 
-eaprice of hers. At last he said ‘* Go if you must, but 
I love you and will always love you, and nothing can 
alter that. Don’t you see that I have for you all the love 
that a mother has for her child ? And that is a love that 
nothing whatever can change! ” 

That was the end of their quarrel. She took his hand 
like a child and spoke caressingly to him, and they fed 
the deer in the great landscape like a background of 
Watteau. 

But it was only a lull. Her moods did not accord with 
his. He lived, not for the moment, but for eternity, he 
could not be content to take, or miss the sunset as it 
sank, the blush of dawn as it faded, or midday blazing 
on the Downs or London squares. He could, also, not 
accept to-day save as a memory of yesterday and a fore- 
taste of to-morrow. She was roused to white fury by 
ill-timed references to things past, which to him were 
still things present and things to be. For example, his 
reference at a dinner “ in public ”’ (the public being her 
sister and the man she herself ultimately married !) 
to an Eighteenth Century dress of hers she had worn 
ten years before, the first time he had ever made love 
to her. She blazed and sulked and raged as if he had said 
in so many words: ‘* You have been mine, thank God, 
even if this other is to have you now! ” 

The most natural inquiries about her movements the 
next day was an offence. Why should he ask her ‘ excit- 
edly and sentimentally if he should see her to-morrow 
morning ?”’ as if he assumed before this other that there 
was something between them ! 

A letter he wrote, but never posted, from his Dublin 
solitude, to her, brings out his psychology and, in that 
he dared not send it to her, hers her hatred of the res- 
traint of the past on the present, her refusal to remem- 
ber, to be anything more than a disconnected series of 
clashing moods, her egoism, her cruelty. . . . 
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Dearest — I have been reading Jacob’s Room — I got 
to a passage where the words occur ‘* A Greek boy’s 
head ’’, and I could read no more. I was overwhelmed 
with memories. ‘* A Greek boy’s head ’’ — all the pure 
outline and imaginativeness and spirituality of Greece, 
all the concreteness too — body and soul one. ‘* A Greek 
boy’s head ’’ — your head. . . An afternoon in summer 
looking out over the Green. Serenity at last — if only © 
for a moment. A letter written to Malahide which had 
displeased you. A sudden illumination. I could renounce 
everything, if only you were happy. Love meant giving, 
asking nothing. To love, only to love — not even to 
be loved at all. To be there, to know all, to understand 
all, to give you all you wanted, always, always, to ask 
nothing. The depths and heights of passion. To love — 
whether you loved or not, whether you cared at all in 
any way or not. 

And then a night under the moon. I had missed the 
road. We came back late from the station. I had taken 
my decision. No thought or suggestion of the body — 
to ask nothing — to leave you quite free. I would go to my 
room and you to yours. If you wanted me you could come 
to me. I didn’t think you would. Anyhow it was best. 
And then you wouldn’t let me go. ** You don’t love me 
to-night ’’. And then at last I went away — but the reso- 
lution was broken. I was on my way back to you and 
met you on the landing. You were coming to me — as if 
it was a certain thing,a thing I could never have doubted. 

And a day in Green Park. The dream you told me. 
How it had changed your outlook — made you accept 
your fate. I could not get that out of my head. You had 
come to know as I knew that we were bound up for ever. 

Other days. A roadside at Beaconsfield. “* No woman 
could ever have any use for you as a lover. ” Alas! I 
knew it was true — in a sense, yet not true. And you 
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forgot you had meant it at the time. That evening it 
was all forgotten, never more So. 
And the evening you said, suddenly jealous : — ‘* You e: 
won’t let her! Don’t forget me! ’’. . . And the day ‘ 
you were angry, very angry with me, because J had had er 
a foolish remorse for an evening’s love-making ! oa 

« Our unnatural relations, ”’ you said one evening oe 
at Christmas. As if love could be really love and deny 
the body ! Half of it all, and either half without the other \ is 

is, nothing at all. . . a priest’s mythological abstrac- ‘ 
tion, a ennuch’s impotence ! 

One can love and ask nothing and get nothing and 
go on loving. If one really loves, one does. But always 
one wants one knows that, when most one is trying 

to persuade oneself that one doesn’t. One can’t ever 
forget the completion of perfect union. “ A Greek boy’s 
head ” — a curly head, and a Greek boy’s soul, and his 
whole being. Nothing left out. 

And then this silence. Something gone wrong, in my 
soul, or yours, or both. However it is Fate, struggle as 
we may, we must accept our Fate. Maybe it’s alla night- 
mare and you'll be there on Euston platform. Maybe 
I'll never see you again. I must prepare for the worst 
— for I must bear it. Rather be happily mistaken than 
meet a sudden bombshell, and risk not keeping my pre- 
sence of mind. So be it. All gone, never to happen again. 

~The Round Pond drained (I read about it somewhere) ! 
Half the map wiped out — — — London a desert. The 
planes for ever stripped. Hampton Court a mausoleum 
of dead — dead loves, dead as Lely’s. The Beggar’s 
- Opera — I the beggar, and the dream I dreamed my 
opera, all cynical now. Let me face it — and walk alone 
every road we walked — and face it and overcome 1b: 
You loved me once. It shall not be said of your lover that 
he feared anything or gave way miserably. And — 
though it be all dead — you may want me again — a 
‘some day, who knows ?. . . After all I am the only oe 
quite faithful friend — no one else is there for ever and : 
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changes not at all, Want me — yes — not as of old, per- — 
haps, not even as a Master, but want me somehow or | 
somewhere or somewhen. Maybe to feed you, or close j 
your eyes, or carry your bier, maybe to rear your child, — 
maybe more happily, who knows ? Maybe just to talk _ 
to. ’'m good at talking. And I understand a lot — often — 
at least — and always I want to understand. " 

I am growing old and nothing matters much. It’s 
all memory now — Barnacullia and the mountain side, 
the hammock at Parknasilla, Ockley, Bookham, (even 
our parting there is < ‘ g, 
everything, everything — the old days at College, the 
dead leaves on my stair, the Zoo, Ranmore Common, 
and the stories in Rewards and Fairies, all London, the 
little park at the end of y i 
very tired — nothing matters if only I am always there 
— ready at your call — if only you can be happy, ~ 
too happy to need me perhaps — so much the better !- 

If the child had never grown up! But the child had 
to. And I loved the grown up even more than IJ loved the 
child. I’m an old man, whose son has gone away. (Why 
didn’t she ever give me that story of Perilas and Jasmin 
to keep ? — only a moment, of course, but still such a — 
moment once was!) But my spirit has gone over the — 
earth with that son, and will only come back to me 
when the son comes b 
my flesh (yes, that too, I feel, in some way or other it 
must be so). And all the time I wear a laughing mask — 
a mask of cynicism, ribaldry and mockery. My heart — 
is neither one nor the other merely full of love and 
loneliness and sadness, waiting, oa, epee: 

SUM ‘Greek boy's head) si sa5. 5. 

She sent for him one spring and he came, and, having — 
brought him, she did not want him. The mood had chan- ; 
ged. “ I can’t be held responsible for my moods, ”’ she — 
said, and cast him from her. 2 

Remembering what had been, when her new lover — 
came to see her during a stay in Dublin, he lent him his - 
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oms while he was away. Later, in London, they asked 
him to dinner, and let him pay his own bill, coldly and 
deliberately. She married the new lover and had no use 
for the old friend. That evening of the dinner was their 
last meeting. So ended ten years of a man’s life. What he 
might have had, he had, violently wrenching his desires, 
siven up for her, and had lost all. His field was built 
upon, the trees in his wood cut down. He had lost both 
them and her. His soul was torn like Buridan’s ass bet- 
ween a girl’s cruel love and a passion, deeper and more 
Jasting, but subconscious and not, in its ful ness, ad- 
mitted till it was too lase. Looking back on it all, the 
field and the girl were definitely opposed, but the field 
was a symbol merely. He remembered acutely that jour- 
ney to Oxford ; he remembered how hard it had been 
another time to part from his wife, lying ill in bed in 
the little room looking out over the garden full of roses 
and the hedge in its summer glory ; she had looked so 
tired and lonely and pathetic, so frail and spiritual in 
her helplessness. And then again came up like a knife 
cutting him to the heart, a good-bye at Paddington. 
She had insisted on seeing him off and had given him 
tea at the queer little tea-shop in the Tube Station. He 
remembered how long her nose looked between her eyes 
that were too close together, how young too she looked, 
despite her shabby black coat and little old black hat ; 
and then at the far end of the departure platform he 
had sent her away, unable to bear more, and she had 
gone, a little, solitary figure of infinite pathos, putting 
a gay face on her loneliness, up the steps to the footbridge 
that leads to Bishop’s Road, waving good-bye to him 
down below. 
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THE GARDEN 


by KONSTANTIN FEDIN 


The high flood occurred always while the garden was 
in bloom. 

The garden started on the little hill and rolled evenly 
down the incline toward the shore, where the hedge lay, 
its branches clipped in a row, as if with a straight-edge. 
Through the dense foliage glowed the water’s brocaded 
vestment and over the top stretched the shining path, 
perhaps of the river, perhaps of the sky or the air, — 
something radiant and without substance. 

Farther upstream was another garden, then a third, 
and a fourth. On the other side swept a meadow, par- 
ted by a hollow ravine in the crevices of which the Tar- 
tarian maple twined in gleeful tendrils. 

All this formed a small world of its own. Behind it 
slumbered waste land with bald patches of wormwood 
and feather-grass, tiny bushes of immortals, corn- 
flowers and river-wort beside the garden fences and wat- 


tled hedges. White dust like muslin covered this area, 


and turning irregularly, two or three roads ran to the 
borders, with deep ruts. 

That year the river came right up to the hedge, and 
the branches were bent with too much moisture, glossy 
with buttered young green. Here and there, the hedge — 
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blossomed, its naked peeled stumps waving fragrant 
branches. Dimly yellow, the high water purred like a 
cat and caressed itself at the foot of the slope. And all 
the hill was covered with a spotted shawl, pink and 
white. Light as the sun, the edge of the cherry orchard, 
hiding the hedge, framed the garden with a dense fringe. 

Clusters of pale pink flowers clung to every bough, 

smothering the trees in their downy embrace. As if 
everything had been congealed into immobility for 
the rites of spring, the garden bloomed. 

Formerly, at that season, an old lady would arrive 
from the city and settle herself there in the country. 
Belted by a broad terrace, the country house stood 
almost at the top of the hill and from the wooden watch 
tower which stuck out from the roof of the building, the 
river, the waste land behind the garden, and the monas- 
tery crosses of the suburb might be seen. A long time 
ago the old lady had lost the use of her legs and had to 
be wheeled about in a chair. Each morning she would 
ride out upon the terrace and would spend the whole 
day looking around her, with calm observant eyes. 

Her son, the owner of the garden, a silent, quiet man, 
used to call upon his mother infrequently, and when- 

ever he would come, he would take the gardener, Silanti, 

with him, and would tramp through the garden, stop- 
_ ping beside the strawberry bed, or beneath some remar- 
-kable apple tree about which the gardener would tell 

an interesting story, or, perhaps, by the hot-house in 
which Silanti grew hyacinths and roses. 

The friendship between the owner and the gardener 
had long ago grown secure, when the owner had just 
started to cultivate the garden and had hired this 
healthy, hard-working, tireless peasant, Silanti, having 

built a solid roomy cottage at some distance from the 
country house. They respected each other, it appeared, 
for taciturnity and because each knew his own mind. 
- Having agreed to a thing, they did it, each one vigor- 
ously, thoroughly and conscientiously. When the gar- 
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den budded, neither the workman nor the owner com- — 
plained. They merely walked from tree to tree, blinking 
at the snowy whiteness of the blossoms sown upon the 
slender branches and slyly squinted at each other. 

** It will do well ? ’ asked the owner, affirmatively. 

** Why not, ”’ carefully assented the workman. 

They were both young and strong then and each one 
put his life into the garden. It became animated, raised 
itself amicably, spreading its mighty shoulders father 
and farther each spring. The roots of the apple trees 
and the cherry trees braided themselves into a solid 
mass, and through their live tendrils was sucked into 
them, growing with them into the earth, the gardener’s 
life. 

He lived like a bear. Winter stretched out like a 
long slumber. Snow drifts blew along the hedge, and the 
garden was safe from men, beasts and storms. Silanti’s 
wife kept the stove burning from morning until night, 
and he either sat or lay on the stove and waited for | 
spring. Slowly and heavily he rolled from the stove to 
the table, like a granite block grown over with moss, — 
wordless and cold. | 

But when the fragrant spring arrived, the granite — 
unexpectedely found warmth within itself and gradually — 
assumed the form which had left it with the last ray of — 
autumn sun. The bear awoke with the garden. 

That spring Silanti was seized with uneasiness. In 
the fall the owner had ordered him to nail up the coun- — 
try house, had sold the fruit as soon as it had been ~ 
taken from the trees, and not saying where he was. 
going, nor for how long, he had gone away. 

From his wife and the neighbors, the gardener had — 
learned that all the landowners and the merchants had | 
run away, and that there was a riot in the cities and the — 
villages, but he did not like to talk about this and order- 
ed his woman to keep still also. 

When the roads were rolled for the season, some men — 
came into the garden, tore the small board with the — 
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-owner’s name from the gates, and ordered Silanti to 
come to the city. 

«* And I have been here so long, with the owner’s 
sign still hanging up, while the garden belonged to the 
soviets, ’’ murmured Silanti, smiling into his beard 
and taking up the small board. 

« Here, we will paint it over, ’’ said a man from the 
city. 

‘* That one is no good, it’s rotted. We need a new 
board. ”’ 

Silanti did not go to the city. It will come out all 
right, somehow, he thought. Tt will blow over. But it did 
not. Flowers began to scatter themselves, with black 
hairy tufts the buds brightened, the leaves began to 
grow, making up for lost time, choked with sap which 
fed them until the pale pink covering of flower-dust 
appeared. Trenches should have been dug, but there 
were no workers. In other years, whole crowds of women 
and girls had driven there from the surrouding villages. 
Between the rows of apple trees the white, fiery calves 
of the women could be seen, kneading the earth around 
the short trunks, and the shining shovels had risen and 
fallen, with the red fails of the caught-up skirts beating 
time. The earth thudded, and the women’s voices hop- 
ped from branch to branch in the cherry thicket like 
answering bells. 

Today all was quiet. 

Each day the sun climbed higher and higher, the 
earth cracked around the porch of Silanti’s cottage, the 
nights were windless and sultry, and the garden needed 
watering. That job could not be done by one person and 
no one from the city showed their head. Silanti wander- 
ed from morning until night with his hands hanging 
at his sides, gloomy and angry. He scolded his wife 
shamefully, as never before in his life, and even beat 
her, having finally gotten ready to go to the city. On 
the way he stopped at his godfather’s house. The old 

man was a watchman in a brickfactory, a peasant, alert 
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and cunning. Seated at the linden table, he drank apple 
tea from a painted saucer and while the plugged tap of 
the samovar spouted boiling water into the bellied tea- 
pot, he spoke shrewdly, with a grimace : 

“Talk about owners. It would make your mother 
cry. Everything is mixed up. Go into their world. You ~ 
will see for yourself. ” 

From the windows, wide gates could be seen, and 
behind them the grey buildings of the factory and store- 
houses, as dull and long as the brick shed. 

«And what does our work amount to, ”’ continued 
the watchman idly. ‘* What useful things bricks are. 
Even then they are not satisfied. They are after us day 
and night. And thieves ?? They have gone so far there 
is not a single brick left in the factory. Nothing to 
throw at a dog, even.. ”’ 

Silanti did not return from the city until dusk. After 
supper he stretched out in the middle of the room. He 
liked to sleep on the floor in summer. It smelled of 
greasy pitch, carrying in its crevices the coolness of 
the damp cellar. Scarcely had the dawn broken before 
he roused his wife, ran to the shed for a shovel and 
spade, picked up an armful of tow from the thick bales, 
filled the tar bucket and, rolling up his sleeves, said to 
his wife : 

«« Pray to the east. If God is gracious, perhaps we 
shall manage. ” 

He crossed himself broadly, touched the ground 
with his finger, grabbed up the shovel, the spade and 
the hemp, told his wife to bring a pail of tar and went 
down the hill to the river, spreading his feet vigorously 
and bending his knees, village fashion. 

On the shore lay the clumsy, enormous irrigating 
pump, in a nest of poles and beams which supported the 
absurd machine like elbows, harmless and goodnatured, 
regardless of the monstrous pinions and platforms, 
drowsy after the winter’s sleep, incongruous amid the 
peaceful verdure of the full-blown willows. 
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_ Silanti examined the covering of the water pipes, 
which went around the sides of the trough on the very 
top of the pump, looked into the well, then quacked, 
sat down on the ground, took off his boots and unwound 
his leggings. Getting up, he unbuttoned his overalls 
which collapsed like an accordeon and lay in a figure 
eight around his feet. 
_ The woman looked on silently, watching Silanti’s 
veined feet chopping through the tangled backberry 
vines and crushing the uncut luxuriant grass to the 
earth. 

It was quiet. Over the river crept the raspberry tints 
of the morning and the same color was reflected on the 
still flats. Like weary hands hung the branches of the 

aspen, shivering in fright when in their thickness a bird 
~ awoke. 

 Silanti carefully climbed down into the well, which 

was full of sticks, twigs and all sorts of debris the high 

water had brought there, leaned with one foot on the 
- framework and the other on the steps, and began to 
throw out the rubbish. Then he shouted curtly and 
~ Joudly : 

«The pump. ” 
The gardener’s wife leaned with her whole body on 
_ the yoke into which a horse had formerly been harnessed 
_and the garden, the river spaces and the sky resoun- 
ded with creaking, yelping, groaning. The buckets 
-gurgled, catching one on the other, the teeth of the rat- 
chet clicked, the slow, clumsy gears squealed and the 
sluggish machine groaned unwillingly, discontented at 
being roused from its slothfulness. 

Asif the bird world, concealed in the bushes, had been 
waiting for this signal, in answer to the shrieks of the 
irrigating pump a variously pitched wailing rolled over 

he entire garden, scattered over the bushes, cast it- 
self in violent gladness towards the sky, and died there, 
charmed by the wondrous red ball which appeared on 
the horizon. 
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Silanti crawled from the well, wet, his shirt stuck to — 
his body, bent with fatigue, but contented and encou-— 
raged. a 
«The troughs are all right, thank God.” | 
He climbed higher, smeared the trough with tar, © 
then put his clothes on, sent his wife home, and began — 
to tar the gutters and to clean out the grass which had ~ 
grown in the drain ditches. 
Suddenly he felt a hope that everything would come ~ 
out well if he worked hard enough, so he dug, delved, — 
pounded with the hammer, and caulked the troughs © 
with such earnestness that it seemed he wanted to make ~ 
up for the weary weeks of inactivity. He needed a 
horse in order to begin irrigation. The pump was in — 
working order, the ditches could be cleaned by his wife, — 
but there was nobody to help dig around the roots. — 
When would they give him a horse, and some work- — 
men ? 7 
Like a black cloud, a flock of starlings came flying, - 
lighting on the apple-trees, busy in the denseness of — 
the branches. Silenti whistled sharply, waved his spade 
and ran after the birds, shouting and cursing until © 
the last starling had flown over the fence into a neigh-— 
boring garden. a 
At dinner he said to his wife: § 

« We must get busy, if we want things to go along. 
The owners were some bother, but things went smoother. — 
These are hard times. ” ne 
The next day he went to the city. There he was 
promised that a horse and workmen should be sent. 
But the days passed, the sun baked the earth, the 
foliage blackened and dried, and nobody showed up, 
as if it had been forgotten that the garden spread upon 
the hillside was in need of a soaking. ee 
Silanti became uneasy. He went to the brick factory. 

- to the neighboring village, to other gardeners he knew, 
but there were no horses and nobody to go out and 
work. From the village he returned to the river, gazed 
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the idle pump, walked along the shore, and picked : 
me small green apples from a dry tree. He took them 


** Did you ever see such runts ? The tree is like a 
wild one. ’’ He threw the hard, wrinkled apples on 
the table. Then he sat on the bench and remained there 
until evening without moving, looking through the 
window where the motionless garden was flooded by 
the sun. When it grew dark, he sighed and said to 
himself. 
** Let it perish. There’s no one to save it for. 
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To the bird’s whistling and other excess noises in 
garden, the piercing voices of children were added. 
Schoolchildren from the city, a swift-eyed dozen of 
bold young boys with a sorry young woman all skin 
_and bones, came to live in the country house where the 
old lady had lived before. When all else was quiet, the 
noisy crowd of newcomers started games upon the 
4 terrace, scattered like peas over the hill, hid among 
the trees, behind the frames of the hot- houses, under 
the floor of the house, in the attic, in the corners of 
the barracks, on the dried raspberry beds. There was 
not a nook nor thicket where the shouting of young 
voices did not resound, as if there were hundreds, 
thousands of them, instead of a dozen. 
- Soon a gang of youngsters appeared before Silanti’s 
ottage and the teacher demanded in a business-like 
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4 Lay out two beds for us to plant. ’ 
«And what are you going to plant? *’ asked the 
gardener. 

- * Kidney beans, radishes, all sorts of vegetables. 
- Just the season for it. 

_A rag painted with flowery letters was tacked to 
a “ Children’s Colony. ’? On the watch-tower, 
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from which might be seen the city and the whole dis- — 
trict, hung a piéce of red cloth, shaking in the wind — 
and snapping its end angrily day and night. In the ~ 
evenings, the harsh words of songs carried over the — 
tree tops, and there was in them something so * 
foreign to the garden that Silanti pressed his head with — 
his hands and rocked from side to side, like a dog who — 
cannot stand the ringing of a bell. 

Speechless and frowning, he would open his mouth ~ 
when his wife, because of distress and loneliness poured — 
out her soul to the cook who worked in the colony. — 

«« Everything has gone to the dogs. ” : 

“The owners took everything away with them. 

All three gave vent to their indignation in a stream — 
of sighs, reproaches and regrets, until it was time to 
go to bed. 

Three youngsters, bare-footed, in torn shirts, climbed 
along the long branch of the old apple tree, hung from 
it with their heads down, swung as if they were on a 
bar, then sat up and crawled to the very end. The 
branch swung softly, elastically tossing the unaccus- 
tomed load, then squeaked, split and slowly bent to 
the ground. The acrobats screamed, burst into tri- 
umphal laughter and them, suddenly cutting short 
their shouts, ducked amid the trees and ran toward 
the house. q 

Hot after them ran Silanti, bending low to avoid — 
striking his head on the branches, jumping over the — 
ditches, like a beast in pursuit of its prey. Skillfully — 
he got around the obstacles, holding his breath so as — 
not to let his victims know where he was, his anger | 
inflamed with every step. 

The children became frightened. Danger increased — 
their alertness ten-fold. They ran without looking back, — 
exchanging warning shouts, throwing themselves has- — 
tily into the thickets of nettle and gooseberry bushes, - 
breaking boughs and branches on the way, stumbling, — 
falling, jumping up again, nearly breaking their heads. — 
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When Silanti, on their trail, leaped upon the terrace 
of the country house, the youngsters dove into their 
rooms and the puny, indignant figure of the teacher 
appeared before the gardener who was panting and 
covered with sweat. She moved her hairless eyebrows 
and said, unexpectedly : 

** How can you frighten children so? Have you 
lost your mind? ”’ 

Her words seemed so absurd to Silanti and the thin 
little teacher appeared so pitiful that all his anger 
poured out in one quiet, broken threat : 

** T’ll smoke you out of here like rats. 

The same day, the whole colony went to town for 
some reason, and the country house stood peaceful 
and empty, as of old. At dinner time, Silanti walked 
out to the gate. Formerly, at that season, the long 
wagons loaded with fruit or packed with baskets of 
berries would go out, one after another. Now the rust 
in the roads were overgrown with vines and not a 
single creak of a wagon was heard. 

** It seems they took everything with them, ”’ thought 
Silanti and began lazily to watch two peasants who 
were approaching from the brickyard. Coming up, they 
asked : 

‘* Whose garden is this ? ” 

‘¢ What is that to you? ”’ 

** We were sent out to dig... 

** Why so early ? ” said Silanti. ‘“« Now everybody 
works for the soviets... ”’ 

He inquired further and having made sure that the 
workers had been sent to him, said : 

“ This is not the place. I do not know of such a 
garden. ”’ 

** Where shall we go now ? ”’ 

** I don’t know where you were sent. Everything 
is all right here. We finished the second watering not 
long ago. ”’ 

_ After the workmen had gone away, he laughed short- 
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ly, returned to the cottage and sent his wife to town, 
having thought of a pressing errand for the hous 
keeping. im 
When the birds’ song hushed at evening and stillness 
descended upon the earth, Silanti crawled up to the — 
hayloft, gathered bunches of straw from the corners © 
and carried them to the country house. While he 
was spreading the kindling under the terrace, he 
came across the small board with the owner’s name ~ 
on it. This had been taken from the gate in the spring © 
and hidden in the hayloft. He held the board a little — 
while in his hands, turned it over, then shoved it deep — 
into the straw and went back for another armful. : 
Returning to the house, he picked up some dry sticks — 
the wind had blown down, piled them at the other — 
end of the building, and scratched a match. The dry — 
straw caught in a friendly way, and the dry wood — 
creaked gaily. 4 
After he had set fire to the house, Silanti quietly — 
walked to one side, sat on the ground and looked on, — 
seeing the light smoke turning in rings around the | 
wooden posts supporting the eaves and porches. The — 
carved banisters shook like black lace, and pink fire — 
climbed through the many crevices. Dense, like soot, — 
the smoke stretched to the sky in a spiral. Then sud- | 
denly, as if it had gathered its strength, the strong — 
red fire threw off its smoky hat. The house burned — 
like a candle. : 4 
And Silanti sat there, motionless, his hands around — 
his knees, his eyes fixed upon the fire. He sat there — 
until a fierce woman’s cry filled his ears. a 
** Silanti. God help you. What have you done ? 
What shall we say when our people come back? ” — 
He tore his gaze from the flames, looked sternly at 
his wife and said, more to himself than to her: a 
“* You're a fool, woman. Are they ever coming back 2?” — 
She grew silent at once and, like her husband, watch- 
ed the flames with unseeing eyes. The pink reflec-— 
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BITTE NEHMEN SIE DIE BLUMEN 


by KAY BOYLE 


One day there was a sports tournament in the town 
and Peleser was going to go and be in the tug-of-war of 
the Frenchmen against the Englishmen. We went off 
together with the other men and women, and I was 
pushing the baby carriage out ahead of me, and walking 
through the dirty parts of the town to come to the field. 
There were marks of people’s feet all through the dust 
of the sidewalks and I kept looking at the marks and 
thinking they might be the Englishman’s feet that had 
passed there before us. We came into the place and it 
was a long time before I could find him, with the people 
confusing me and pushing against the baby’s coach. 
Then he came up to the edge of the fence at the runway | 
to us, and he talked French to Peleser with short quick — 
breaths, and bitterly, like a German, as if he did not 
like the taste of it in his mouth. He snapped open his 
case and held it out for me to take a cigaret from him, 
and when I began to take it Peleser said no, that women 4 
in England didn’t. And the Englishman said unless one _ 
is abandoned. The music was playing I Cant Get Over A _ 
Girl Like You I Cant Get Over A Girl Like You Loving 
he was disdaining to hum, but it escaped through his — 
teeth. He said that the girls in London were in love — _ 
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in love — in love with Layton — or was it Johnstone ? 

-—and pursued him with five hundred cigaret packages 
of Gold Flakes — or was it Greys ? So I took a cigaret 
from him, and when he lit it for me he was so close to me 
that I felt his body alive through the bars of the fence. 
Then he went off among the others and always I had a 
contempt for men with little feet,and here I was watching 
his feet at the ends of his fine legs as if I could never see 
enough of them. I was waiting to hear his voice singing 
God save the king with an arrogance I despised,but which 
ran in beautiful rivers down his throat. This arrogance 
in him, so narrow, so small, so undistinguished it was. I 
would look at him and decide that because he was 
British he could be classified, and he would be in that 
class of men who are doing manual things, working with 
their hands, with a proud narrow rigidity in their minds 
telling them they were too good for their work. He was 
conscious of these things : of disliking cocktails, and of 
his family whom he always would be snubbing it seems 
(yet never deeply or bitterly enough), because they had 
not educated him. 

I stood in the sun with the bars of the runway piercing 
my elbows and my new gloves, and the band in the mid- 
dle of the grass was playing Oh Rose Marie I Love You 
and he was going back and forth on the balls of his feet 
making his calves bulge out in his white skin, with his 
blue sooks hanging down over his track shoes, and his 
trunks fitting in well over his thighs. I could see him 
drawing his shoulders in so that they would not be so 
magnificent and his hands were stuck away in his pockets 
and I thought he was beautiful with a clean unsubtle 
beauty that was as dull as a Grecian man’s body. He 
would turn about to look over the people, and he would 
seek among them a bit as if he had forgotten where he 
had left me, preparing in his face the expression that 

would come to it, preparing it in his mind and in his 
body so that no one need recognize what existed be- 
tween us. 
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I knew there was noting existing between us and I 
thought it is foolish to be having your mind on this man. 
I knew I had turned like an old maid now, when I met a 
man I wanted to wound him. I would think of the scars 
that death had put between my eyes, and I would think 
that even my love could not tell him of all that had dried 
up in me. Too much has happened that even my heart 
could not explain to you, I would think. So every morn- 
ing I would come down to the table and talk to the wo- 
men about feeding the baby, and the rain, and Sundays 
I would push the baby carriage up into the park and lis- 
ten to Peleser and the other men talking rubber over the 
table, and joking about the lemon-pop and icecream 
with an intensity that demanded something else of 
England. Every morning I brushed my hair back straight 
as a board from my face, and I thought my hard hands 
and my hair turning grey will tell you what my mouth 
can never say to you. And every morning this man 
would come down to the table and sit at the end of it 
and listen over his paper to whatever I would be saying 
about the bottles or the rain. And once we were alone 
at the table after the others had gone off and he was 
opening his egg with one stroke of his knife across it, 
and he was being English and discreetly amazed to find 
me alone at the table with him. He asked me for the 
salt and then he handed me the Times with his thumb 
nail on what he had been reading and it said that only 
in England were wives accepted in their true sphere. In 
his mind he was putting quotation marks around the 
last two words of the sentence to show that there was so 
much he was superior to. Here he was wanting me to 
believe that he was starting a conversation that was not 
an ordinary conversation, and all I could see was a 
stupidity, but a stupidity handled with such grace that 


it might almost deceive one. So I looked at the article as 4 


though it had never been written and I said that the 


advertisement concerning a pony and governess cart ~ 
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~ On Sundays I began to see him in the parks, having tea 
alone with his hat on achairbeside himand his gloves 
and cane laid across the seat. His hair was bright and 
smooth and his lashes were as stiff and white as wheat. 
And I would be talking with the other Frenchwomen 
about the things we would be eating all the week, 
and he would be far from me having tea alone this way, 
looking arrogantly about at the tables, arrogantly and 
with a sort of false humility that I despised. He would 
walk out of the place sometimes before we were done, 
with his gloves in one hand and his hat worn-out to that 

- degree of good-taste that cannot be imitated, turning his 
head so as to see me and not to see me, and my heart 
would go suddenly black and desolate and I would push 
the strawberries away under the cottonwood leaves 

_ that hung over from the jar on the table and sit making 
beaches and seas with the pepper and salt. 

_ Everything in me was against him and I thought that 
I would not be beginning again but would get my mind off 
this man. And here I was beating the fence with my 

_ fists because he was running the course, and I was think- 

ing that for a turn of his body I would be leaving Peleser 
and making a new life with this man. I would be doing 
this for no reason at all except that he was beautiful to 
me. I knew that no matter what would come that I 

could be faithful, that I could believe in these small 

_ ways of his, and that I would be contented to be with 

- him because his small ambitions were so much more 

important to him than any ambition ever could be to 

_ me, that always he would make his own small needs so 

- important that I would be in worship and despise before 

: him. I would believe in his being a clerk, all of it, all 

of it I would accept and believe in, because it was so 

"3 important to him to be so. And when he wanted to break 

_ away and be a strange man walking across Europe, I 

_ would be that too, because everything he did had such 

- amajestic, an awful dignity and importance to him. + 

_ The Frenchmen and the Englishmen were beginning 
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to pull on the great rope for the tug-of-war. They were — 
in blue combinations and three people pointed out to 
me who was Peter Lind ahd Peleser said didn’t he clip 
the wings of the geese in Lagerlef’s Nils, and they said no, 
that he made saucepans. In the heat the men were all 
flattened out pulling on the rope with their feet seeking 
to grip into the soil and their eyes trying to burst from 
their heads. I watched Peleser and I thought that per- 
haps he would die this way, hanging and pulling on the 
rope to show he was better than the English. His heart 
was swelling in his throat and his hands were as tense 
and as lazy as crabs. The Englishman was bounding 
about on his toes, wanting to ery out to his countrymen 
but holding and biting his passion in his teeth so that 
none of it should escape him. And then the English had 
pulled the Frenchmen over the mark and when the rope 
sagged down Peleser and the others went over in the 
dust. The Englishman had run over to Peleser and was 
drawing him up by the armpits and setting him again 
on his feet. The English had pulled harder than the 
French and the Englishman’s face beside Peleser was 
discreetly secure. I was angry knowing that it had 
never been a doubt in him that the French would lose 
in the tug-of-war. : 

So when I came into the hallway of the boarding house 
the Englishman was going upstairs and he turned back in 
the dark and down the stairs to me he said I am afraid 
we are nationally opposed. I was cracking nuts out of 
my pocket and dropping the shells of them the floor and 
in irritation he picked them up as they dropped at my 
feet and put them into the basket. It being only in 
England I said yes, yes, he said let me finish. His eyes 
went back and forth across my face. It is just he said 
that when ever an Englishman meets someone he likes _ 
he is sorry he is sorry that the person is not English. He 
was picking up the little broken shells of the nuts and _ 
dropping them finely into the wicker basket. And sud-. — 
denly I was filled with a black anger and I said come out 
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j ‘of it for once and stop being the perfect the gentleman 
what kind of a man are you why I know what my little 
girl is and what my little boy is I know because they 
open their mouths and yell and if they don’t want a 
thing they spit in its eye. I threw down the shells of the 
nuts but he was holding onto the bannisters and in his 
heart he was deploring, deploring that a foreign woman 
was being hysterical and was making a scene for him in 
the hallway of a boarding-house. Never would be get 
away from the idea of an ‘E nglishman being made im- 
portant this way in the stairway of a boarding- house. 
Listen I said you're perfectly safe all right seeing your- 
self always in situations where you’ve got all the super- 
iorities where you can go upstairs and close your door 
and spend the evening deeply deploring regretting la- 
menting unfortunate interviews but for God’s sake 
don’t begin doubting that you've got all the superiorities 
because then you ‘ll be something else again. He said 
please, please, wearily with his hand lifted and I went 
past him up the stairs to my room it is impossible he 
said you insist upon too much what I said was. 

I brushed my hair back straight from my face and 
put a lot of rouge on my mouth and I went to dinnerina 
dress without any sleeves toit. Iwas eating and watch- 
ing the holes at my wrists coming and going as I cut 
up the meat on my plate. On the table there were mari- 
golds and ferns in a vase and he was on the other side 
of them and I wouldn’t lift my head to see over or around 
them. They were serving us spaghetti and I didn’t know 
if he were cutting it up or twisting it on his fork and when 
the pudding came on he put his head around the flowers 
and when he looked at me I felt that my flesh lit like 
a candle. I looked at him as if I could never see enough 
of his face, and I saw that he was humbled and that he 
was silenced by the sad proud humility of his heart. 
He was handing the menu to me and I didn’t know if I 
were taking it in my fingers or letting it fall, and across it 
he had written Aber Gott bitte nehmen Sie die Blumen.. 
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CATHERINE “BOZZ4'S* PENGTE 


by RALPH MANNHEIM 


I was invited to spend a few weeks of the summer at 
Catherine Bozza’s house in the country. I did not know ~ 
Catherine, but I had long been interested in her — 
painting ; and now my friend, Howard Michaelis, who | 
was visiting her, had engineered an invitation. For a — 
jong time | had been going to meet her. Our common 
3 friends said that we were destined one for the other. — 
‘a I had come to regard her as part of my destiny, such © 
i a sure part that I kept putting it off, thinking that it © 
ie would be better to do the uncertain things first, and I ~ 
i am told that she regarded the matter in much the same ~ 
way. Although I was.in no hurry to meet her, I was — 
extremely curious concerning her. I had heard say of her: _ 
* Till you have met her genius seems a vague luxury, ~ 
a conception without real meaning. But in her there | 
is plainly something definite. When she does something 
even the most trifling thing, you know that she must d 
it. Even if it is an action disagreeable to you, you Brows 
to respect it. ’’ So I was very curious. 

When I arrived at the station there was no one to. 
meet me. Nor had I really expected anyone to be there, — J 
for it was clear, blue weather such as is infrequent in~ 
that aes of the country; and it seemed naburghey z 
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~ Howard and Catherine would have gone somewhere 
for the day. I decided to walk to the house ; I sent my 
bags with a cab, and asked my way along. It was further 
than I thought, and there was a steady wind blowing 
which was almost cold. It blew on the back of my neck, 
and occasioned the kind of ache which comes from 
February grippe. Unused to the fresh air I felt, by the 
time I reached the house, a deep, tired pain in my eyes. 

The maid answered the door, saying, yes I was expec- 
ted and she was Celestine. My hostess excused herself, 
and they would be back at six. They had gone off in the 
car to pick bayberries for candles ; and I should go up 
to the study and make myself at home. It was plain 
that Celestine did not approve this treatment of me. 

I went up to the study and started to read Lessing’s 
Laoco6n, which happened to be on the table. But the 
pain in the back of my neck increased, and I soon laid 
down the book. I felt very mean and tired, and I should 
have liked to sleep. Why had they sent me to the study 
instead of the bed-room ? But after all it was a strange 
house, and I could not take possession of the bed-room 

on my own account. 
In the study the light was bad, and created the illu- 
sion of bad weather, increasing the ache in my head and 
eyes. The chairs were of the uncomfortable, industrious 
sort, or I should have tried to sleep in one of them. After 
some undecided straying about the room I sat down at 
the desk and began to look at a woman’s picture which 
hung on the wall. Catherine, I knew, perhaps three years 
ago. That must have been her best time, I thought, and 
“she likes to keep a record of it. Hair blonde like straw, 
very blue energetic eyes; and a great strength in her 
eyes. Her mouth was soft, even a little sad, and I re- 
membered that someone had said of her : ‘* A person that 
“Strong can afford to be soft. ”’ 

I looked at the desk, a man’s desk, — heavy, with 
papers scattered about. And back at the picture: Yes, 

there was something very manly about her. But that 
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would show in her walk. On the desk lay correspondence, — 


letters from outside, and letters begun by Catherine 
herself. Her own letters seemed to be all in pencil. That 
was the first thing against her — letters in pencil. Did she 
not know enough to dress up for a letter? And there were 
poems about. I had heard of her writing poems, delic- 
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ately perceived, illiterately written poems, which no one ~ 


but a painter could have written. I picked up a leaf, won- 
dering if it would be all right for me to read. After all 


it was her fault that I was alone in her library. But it | 


was too illegible ; she had an individual, arbitrary kind 
of writing. She formed her letters according to tempera- 
ment and state of mind, with the result that they were 
utterly indecipherable. She is a good painter, I thought 
charitably. 

Suddenly I felt the desire to scribble something myself, 
and searched the desk for a pencil. What I found was 
a black, cyllindrical piece of wood with lead in it, but 


not in my sense of the word a pencil. It was too thick,” 


almost like an elephant pencil. Nobody could write se- 
riously with a pencil like that, I thought. You could not 
get your fingers around it. It would wabble and slide 
in all directions, and what came out would be very diffe- 
rent from what you had intended. I tried to write with 
it. The lead was thick and round on the end like a ball- 
bearing. The lines it made were so fat that a normal- 
sized short-story written with it would have filled hun- 
dreds of pages. It would have straggied along until the 
beginning had been completely forgotten. No rhythm, 
no language at all was possible with a pencil like that. 
Plainly a painter’s conception of a pencil, an instrument 
to make big, bold strokes with. “ Get cruelty into that 
line ’’ was perhaps not so idiotic as it sounded /for pain- 


ting. But it was no way to write. I kept on staring at the ~ 


pencil. 
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And to write letters like that. The spirit of letter- J] 
writing : Erasmus finding a new world at Rotterdam to — 
Reuchlin finding a new world at Frankfurt. What if — 
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they had written so, without any regard for handwriting, 
spelling or grammar, not to speak of the humanities. 
With a pencil like that you could only make arbitrary 
sketches on a piece of paper ; nothing long, flowing and 
continuous. 
Yes, arbitrary was the word, there was something arbit- 
rary about her. Also something very beautiful, one must 
admit. She was strong and conscious of her strength, 
and at the same time she could be immeasurably sweet 
and simple in her relations with what things she found 
good. But arbitrary. She would not write herself out, 
she would not explain herself. She took everything she 
did or felt so for granted that she did not see any need 
in justifying herself. She did not consider others at 
all. After all, I maintained, if it was something good 
she felt, others would like to know about it. As long as 
it was something real, they would understand. Then they 
would forgive her anything she did. But no. She would 
shut herself up in her room for two days at a time and 
look out of the window or perhaps simply lie on the bed. 
At all events she did not seem, on these occasions, to 
write or paint or even to read. She hardly touched the 
food that was brought her. And when she came out, and 
was cheerful again, and people mildly reproached her 
with the appointments she had broken, or asked her 
why she had left us without a word, she simply said, 
«© It was in me, it had to be ”’. 
_ That was the way about everything she did. She 
would not try to learn about love, learn the necessary 
~ concessions and hypocrisies which make people get along. 
_ And to speak fairly, she also demanded nothing for her- 
self. She did not demand affection, though sometimes 
she seemed glad of it. She did not expect passion or 
 over-gentleness, nor did she think.that they were expect- 
‘ed of her. Yet she was not cold. On some nights her 
voice sounded like dripping honey ; she spoke evenly, 
saying chiefly how good life was, and how beautiful many 
things were if one had love enough to look at them, 
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Then her body bended easily, and her soul seemed to © 
be in her body ; she was glad, and took this for granted | 
as much as anything else. But more usually her soul — 
was far away and her body empty. She did not care at © 
such times what her body did. Only she often complained — 
of other people’s nerves : ‘‘ Why do they have to move | 
about all the time when there in nothing to move for? — 
Why can’t they stay still and look at something ? No, © 
they have to go and touch it ? ” 
That was what was most remarkable. She did not de~ 
mand to touch things. And of course on the face of it — 
she was right. There is no need of touching what is beaut- — 
iful, no need of putting our hands all over something ~ 
because we love it. Yet to react is only natural. One must ~ 
either move toward things or move away from them, If | 
the sight of a picture, say, stirs one all up inside, one must 
do something about it; talk, copy the picture, take a 
walk, get drunk, or make love; which, for Catherine, 
were ail phases of touching. There must be something — 
to quiet the fizz. Reading, of course, is easier : it flows — 
along, and there is action and relief. Most important, — 
there is a filling of time. In music too. Music and books ~ 
can work themselves out so that there is nothing left, — 
but now is one to look at pictures without getting the — 
fidgets ? It is an aesthetic question. How good it would — 
feel if Laocoén would only once really yell! i 
Catherine was bothered by none of this. She was really — 
static ; so that she could sit all afternoon in the gardens ~ 


that I first began to hate her, I found little things in — 
her face, which displeased me. Instead of regarding — 
her as “ tranquil ’’, I thought of the word “ slug-_ 
gish. 2 ‘ “a 

Her walk seemed too masculine, and again I objected — 
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launt her independence like that ? It was like flaunt- 
i@ connubial bliss or virginity, or anything which 
can not be helped. Anybody could see that she was 
independent ; that was no reason for wearing an ugly 
brown suit till it got dirty and even more “mannish- 
looking at a time when she had plenty of money. It 
exaggerated her hips, possibly the only ugly part of 
her body. Why should she want to exaggerate just her 
hips ? 
_ Besides, this independence ? Was it such real strength, 
a was it only that she had always had people about 
er ? Many people, so many that she thought she could 
stand being alone. When she went away, it was always 
to see someone or other. She said all these people were 
jrrelevant, complained that she was never alone ; but 
she never allowed herself to be really alone. Perhaps 
she did have a certain real independence. But even then 
it would be nothing to brag about, nothing to flaunt 
with her hips. 
_ When she was away, she sometimes wrote me little 
notes. Even in the best days I found difficulty in reading 
them. They were all written in thick, sloppy, soft pen- 
cil, and contained the most unconnected nonsense. 
‘Once she wrote: “ There was a ghost in the garden 
Tast night. Was it Simone Martini, or was it my own 
youth ? Love, Cathrine. ”’ Afterwards she maintained 
that that was how she had felt. I was aware that the 
note was pleasant, even whimsical. But I could not 
Werke her for not writing anything but that in three 


eeks time. Had I no sense of humour ? Did she ask 
e that, or did I merely imagine the possibility of ther 

asking me ? At any rate the question hurt. But what 
hated most was the charcoal handwriting, and 
he pencil. I could imagine precisely how the pencil 
o00ked which she had written that note with. 

Her walk and that suit. Yes, sometimes she worried 
ne. After all if she were Lesbian it would be too bad. 
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If she herself did not know, it might account for a great 
deal. Maybe what I called her static temperament wa 7 
merely a misunderstanding. Once I asked her jokingly, 
but so that she could see I was serious, if she were not 
really so. But she only patted me on the head, and said, 
** You have no idea how very normal I am. ” 

After that things went better for a while. In the first — 
place I should have felt nothing but tenderness had her © 
answer been otherwise. As it was, I was relieved. I tried 
to forget the lines on her face which displeased me. 

One day I came into her studio, and saw her most 
passionately embracing her model for Euridice. She 7» 
would paint classical nonsense with funny modern — 
symbolism, was the first thing I throught. Then I lost | 
my temper. But she said I must not be foolish, that it — 
was a pretty girl with nice lips, and it was only natural — 
to kiss her. The next time I spoke to her of Lesbianism — 
she said, ** That is what I felt like doing. I felt it, that | 
is enough. Why do you want to make issues whether — 
it is normal or not, and scare the poor child out of her — 
wits ? ”’ 

Again I saw that I was in the wrong. One felt so sel- | 
dom an unambiguous desire to do anything that it was | 
well to follow any real desire that came. Besides I had- 
been unnecessarily making issues, calling something by 
a name in order to condem it. I had even vulgarized. — 
Thus I hated Catherine bitterly. 

Each time this hatred threatened to overcome my 
love for her I recalled her sweetness, her talent, her good — 
qualities of mind ; so that I could not entirely hate her, — 
I became jealous of her future lovers. It pleased my 

vanity to enjoy the love of a person of talent, a person 
so universally respected. Besides, she was able to teach 
me many things. She thought clearly, and with all the 
love of a healthy, unprejudiced digestion. 

But I wanted to hate her, and I resented her ood 
qualities which made hating so difficult. I resented the 
gestures and inflexions of her voice which recalled othes 
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I closed my mind to these things, and concentrat- 
on her hips, and the blemishes of her complexion. I 
ught hard of her walk, so that I could sce her clearly 
alking before me, and hate her without distraction. 
did not want her to love anyone else : I wanted her to 


die. 

- All day long I wanted her to die. I could think of 
nothing else. I thought of drowning, disease, poison, and oe. 
2 ll the ways of dying. An automibile accident. Lying Si: 
n the road with a fractured skull. Then it was time to . 
regret. I thought again sadly of her voice, looked into 
her eyes which had once been so happy: * You have 
made me die, and I did not deserve it. ”’ 

_ Howard Michaelis stood before me, pale. “ Listen 
to me, for the love of God! ’? he cried. ‘* We ran into 
a telegraph pole, and Catherine is dead. ” 
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A PAIR OF DRAWERS 


by CARL STERNHEIM 


ACT IV 


ScENE I, 


The same room. 4 
THEOBALD : (calling into the bed-room) How carelessly 
you’ve sewn my suspenders again! I demand that 
you don’t neglect me with these two fellows aroun id 
Loutse : (Arrives with the coffee which ‘she pours — 
him). 


one, because he claimed his bed there was bet 
Five small glasses of beer and three brandies: d: 
drink, and the consequence was a veritable diarr 
Louise: He’s not coming. 
THEOBALD : I cant understand how anyone can sl 
as soundly as you do, when a man has Up ‘Tun 4 
time. Where is the honey ? 


OUISE: There’s nothing here anymore. 

"HEOBALD: A terrible mess! You had better get some 

more. And then I dont like to find your underclothes 

on my chair. You dont give me a chance to breathe 
with all this preaching. I have to do. 

Louise: I had a scene with Mandelstam last night 
because of his North-East room and then Isank into bed. 

THEOBALD: This chap is absolutely crazy ! What does 
he mean by regarding North and East as minor points 
of the compass. The sun rises in the East, every pain- 
ter insists on living, in addition, in a northerly direc- 
tion, and a miserable barber claims, for five thaler, 
probably West and South, too. 

LoursE: Of course, the South would be better for his 
sick chest. And you say that Mr. Scarron is not coming 
today ; how is that possible ? 

THEOBALD: Wipe your nose, if you please, you sound 


as if you had a cold. What do you mean, — is that- 


possible ? He was tipsy and he probably is not 

feeling his best today. 

Louise: Tipsy ? 

THEOBALD: Plastered, to put it plainly. Towards the 
last it was ghastly to see him. In spite of his condi- 
tion he did not relinquish the idea of having to convert 
me. Finally he seemed as though bitten by a taran- 
tula. 

LoutsE: Good Lord ! 

_ Tueopatp: A strange decorative plant in God’s Garden 
is this man. And then too, he has a bad breath. 

LoutsE : Theobald ! But didn’t he have someting heroic 

| about him sometimes ? 

- THEOBALD: The way it is in novels you mean ? 

- Lourse: Yes, just like that. 


THEOBALD : Heavens-look here, Louise: he is not a 


clever fellow. Should he not, for your taste, have 
something much more heroic — to balance the defi- 
ciency. 

-LouIseE : Yes. 
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THEOBALD : He is not serious about things he starts. — 
At bottom I think he’s tired already of the whim that 
urged him to work here. I dont care. He has put it — 
in writing that he has rented the room for a year. 

Louise: May I go to church today ? I almost need to. — 

THEOBALD: Certainly, my little dove. I think it’s a 
good idea. Last week, when your drawers fell, carried 

; with it great dangers for both of us. You are only doing 

ty: your duty, when you thank your Creator. In the — 

Aa meantime I shall consider an intention, heavy with — 

consequences, completely to its conclusion in my 

brain. 

i Louise: Let’s hear it. 

fh THEOBALD : How curious you are. Rightly so. When 

you return, Louise ; leave me alone for a little hour. 

a You'll be surprised ! 

Loulse : Yes ? (Exits into the alcove). 

THEOBALD : What are you doing ? 

Louise: We'll have to put a curtain in our room. The 
way it is now everybody may look in. 

ve, THEOBALD : Dont fall from the window-sill. 

(He follows her. He can be heard from the inside.) 

That girl certainly has good-looking legs. 


% 


ScENE II. 


Enter MANDELstTAm. He sits down hastily at the coffee- 
table, and starts greedily to eat. Goes to the alcove 
to shut the door. 

What ?! (He recognizes Theobald) 
Excuse me! - 

THEOBALD : (embarrassed) a 

I didn’t hear you come. We’re taking the curtain into — 
our room. A 

MANDELSTAM: Had your breakfast ? 4 

THEOBALD : Sure. 

Louise : (walking across the stage into the bed-room 

MANDELSTAM: Good morning, Mrs. Maske. 
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“MANDELSTAM : The exciteme it which you caused me 
overwhelmed me so with sleep — really I slept splen- 
didly. 

THEOBALD : (laughing) : In spite of Northseat ? 
MANDEtstTAM: Yes indeed. Although — 

THEOBALD : There’s an although ? 

MANDELSTAM : The bed is excellent. 

THEOBALD : Better than the softest belly. 

~Manvetstam : Although — 

THEOBALD : Do you hear any noise from the street ? 
MANDELSTAM : Not a sound, although — 
THEOBALD: Is the morning-sun disturbing ? 
MANpDELstTAM : [ like nothing better — but — 
THEOBALD : With all these advantages the price of five 
thalers is too cheap. You have to thank my wife for 
it. 

Manve stam : But that doesn’t mean you'll suddenly 
increase my rent some day. 

_Tueosatp : Not right away. > 


ManveEtstAm: You dont express yourself clearly-you f 
make it hard for a chap to know where he is at. It’s y 
only just to fix a date. Sa 


THEOBALD : Why do you want to bind yourself ? : 
4 ScENE III. F 


Enter Louise. 

_MANDELSTAM : Dont I get any honey today ? 
Louise: Nowhere in the world does one get honey 
without paying extra for it. 

~Manpetstam : I thought that was included. 

Louise: You were mistaken. Why, the sugar as a rule 
_ gets used up in no time. (To THEOBALD) : Good-bye. 
HEOBALD : And be careful ! 

LOouISsE exit. 

THEOBALD : Why de you want to bind yourself ? Should 
A pelle doctor peally find something serious and regard a 
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4 North-East exposure a: | »zardous, you will be in an_ 
embarrassing position. Ci course, the bed is alright. 
ay The mattrass is of horse-hair, a kind you'll not find 
ag today any more on full-blooded horses. 4 
hg ManpetstaM : Indisputable. 
be THEOBALD : Morning sun and deepest quiet. — It 
€ just so happened, that shortly before your arrival we — 
: had decided to replace the bed with another one. Miss — 
i Deuter, who lives in the house, made us a cash offer — 
ioe of sixty thaler for it. 4 
; MANDELSTAM : You must never do that ! 
Tweosa.n : (steps into MANDELSTAM’s room.) 7 
Mey A real eiderdown blanket ! And did’nt my wife go and © 
fh put a second pillow on it absolutely against my wishes. — 


oa MaNbELSTAM : To put it bluntly, for a year, You ~ 
nt understand what I mean, Mr. Maske. 

Ess THEOBLAD : The bad state of your health — 

a MAnpbELsTAM : I feel like a giant. . 
if, 3 THEOBALD : The prices around here go up from day to ~ 
a day. In three months the room will be worth at least _ 
i eight instead of five thalers. - 
E MANDELSTAM : You’re going to get me so excited again 


that the advantage of the night will once more be ~ 
doubtful. 4 
THEOBALD; I'll give you my limit: six thaler. 
MANDELSTAM : I can’t do it. q 
THEOBALD : Better that way, then. a 
MANDELSTAM : Alright, just to end the discussion. You 
were using the names of Bismarck and Luther. I never 
would have thought it. 3 
THEOBALD: It’s settled! q 
MANDELSTAM : For a year. And let’s write it down at 
= once. I’ll state: Mr. Maske rents to Mr. Mandelstam 
"Ff until May 15...... a room including coffee in the mor- 
ning. i 
THEOBALD: Without honey. 4 
MANDELSTAM : For six thaler. The bed which is now in 
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the room must not be replaced by another one. 
Please sign here. 

THEOBALD : Suppose my wife doesn’t like it. She finds 
you detestable. 

MANDELSTAM : Good God, why, we have nothing to do 
with each other. 

THEOBALD: Still — if she finds you unsympathetic 
around the house, she might feel embarrassed. 

MANDELSTAM: But not through me. I'll swear a thou- 
sand oaths to her about it. I don’t care about her-let 
her do what she pleases. Don’t chase me out into the 
street ! I'll admit your bed is splendid. In my pitiful 
condition-have mercy on me. 

THEOBALD : Alright-since you insist. I’m not a monster. 
(He writes) There you are: Theobald Maske. 

MANDELSTAM : Maybe you have an armchair left some- 
where ? 

THEOBALD : IJ had better tear it up-my wife — 

MANDELSTAM: (snatching the paper away from him) 
The devil with your wife ! 

THEOBALD : Well-let’s hope we-ll be good friends. 

MANDELSTAM : I'll do all I can. (He looks into his room) 
You should have seen the bed at the place where I 
was before. A torture-box. And nothing but noise 
from all sides. With it all a little menagery-yes, yes — 
fleas, little bed-bugs, yes, sir ; I pinned with them 
Richard Wagner’s name on the wall-paper as a pattern 
(Laughing) Last night I let myself be carried away 
to the point of saying things against you. I didn’t 

"mean it that way. 

_ TuHeopatp: That pleased me very much. Above all 

things harmony with Mr. Scarron. He pays well. We 
owe him certain considerations. 

MANDELSTAM : (who has put on his hat). I’ll do all I can. 

THEORABLD : Where are you going today ? 

_ Manve stam: To the Park-House. 

_ THEOBALD: Hadn’t. you better use your day off to 
consult a good doctor ? 
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MANDELSTAM : No-not as long as I feel like I do today. — 

THEOBALD : What’s her name ? 5 

MANDELSTAM : Nothing doing. The last one was called 
Frieda. Now she has an engineer. 

THEOBALD : A buxom lass ? 

MANDELSTAM : Immense. I always insist on that. I’ll find 
somebody else, when the fireworks start today. (Exit) 

THEOBALD : I just casually had the idea of demanding 
more from him. Really, a weak-brained, stupid fel- 
low. Together eighteen thaler, 18 times 12 is 180 — 
that’s 216 thaler for a year. The entire rent costs 115. 
We’ll have one hundred and ten left. I’m earning seven 
hundred, that’s eight hundred and ten, eight hundred 
and eleven thaler, and we live free. Things are looking 
up, we'll get it fixed. That’s fine, wonderful. Who 
is there ? 


ScENE IV. 


DEUTHER stands before the door. 

THEOBALD (opening the door). Come right in, Miss 
Deuter. We were just talking about you. 

DEUTER : Who ? 

THEOBALD : A barber and I. 

Deuter: The churly fellow. 

THEOBALD: And he seemed greatly interested in you, 
Miss Deuter. 

DeuTeER: Stop your joshing. i 

THEOBALD: His eyes fluttered gently upward and he | 
said Trudy. 

DevuTER : How did he find out my first name ? ate 

THEOBALD : Who wouldn’t know it, if he has the good- 
luck to live under the same roof with you. 

DEvuTER : You want to tease me. 

THEOBALD : God forbid. 

Deuter : Is your wife here ? 

THEOBALD : At church. 

_ DEuTER : Mr. Scarron is away ? 
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_ THEOBALD : He found your flowery dress last night a 
very good subject for talk, and as he left said some- 
thing about you. 

DeuTER : Which was ? © 

THEOBALD : Patience.) Popotte. 

DevuTER : What does that mean ? 

THEOBALD : I can’t quite interpret it for you. But there 
is something in it. What’s that you’re holding in your 
arms so tightly ? 

Deuter : Nothing for you. I find Mr. Scarron’s characte- 
risation of me silly. I can’t see anything pleasant in it. 

THEOBALD : J like it and find it suitable. 

DeuTeER: Since you dont even know what it means — 
(she sits down on the sofa) 

THEOBALD : It’s the sound 

DevuTER : Sound —! 

THEOBALD: You get a picture. One thinks of a pair of 
plump arms, of all kinds of things. 

Deuter: Really, very silly. Usually a woman is either 

__ plain or pretty. 

THEOBALD : Or spiny or popotte. 

Deuter : Spiny — good Lord, I’m an old maid. 

THEOBALD (who has taken her package and opened it) 
This is a pair of drawers! And what a pair! Little 
pink ribbons of silk and gauze. She who plans to 
wear a thing like this, talks about old maids, in order 
to conjure up a compliment. 

Deuter : Do you think so ? 

_ TuHeEosatp : Old sloops dont unfold sails of silk. 

~ Deuter: In order to be still desired. 

- Turopatp: In fairy tales. In life they save all useless 

expense. (He holds the drawers spread out in the air). 

S The thing has got class, and if it fits the owner as 

though she were poured into it, it might succeed in 

. giving all kinds of pretty notions. 

_ Deuter: Mr. Maske ! I dont know you anymore. 

THEOBALD : You dont know me at all. I was so to speak 

unsympathetic to you up to now, and left it that way, 
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because it just happened to please me like that. But 
then you came with that doggoned dress yesterday, 
and today with this blamed pair of drawers — Fy 

Deuter : I was carrying them decently on my arms to 
show them to your wife. 

THEOBALD: If everything comes out right, white stoc- 
kings ought to go with them. 

Deuter: That you should be wondering about things — 
like that ! : 
THEOBALD : My dear girl, are you sure that my thoughts 
have not already been occupied with you ? I believe 
they have. Now that you get me talking about these 
delicate little things, | am not as averse as it seems to 

your advantages which by God you distinctly have. 

Deuter : If your wife knew that. 

THEOBALD : She knows nothing. Such things I would not 
tell her, because it would make her sad. I do such 
things in secret. Not often, but with pleasure. 

DeEuTER : Every man is after all only a human being. — a 

THEOBALD: Not after all. I began with my fourteenth — 
year. 4 

DeuTeER : I am thirty-two. For a girl it’s not so easy. 

THEOBALD : Nor much more difficult. 

Deuter : My parents were indescribably severe with me. — 
Father beat me, when I was a minute late, and did — 
not die, until I was twenty-nine. a 

THEOBALD: That’s hard. E 

Deuter : Then I came here ; but under the eyes of the — 
many old women in this house — 

THEOBALD : Is your room locked ? 3 

Deuter : I closed it, before I came up here. Everybody 
is spying in this house. > an 

THEOBALD : Ten twenty — Now I knowit. One evening I ~ 
looked accidentally down at you from the windows of — 
our room, while you — . a. 

Devu7er : I’ll have to go. Your wife will soon be back. — 


ee 


THEOBALD: Not before another hour. (He stands in 
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fe the eiched door of the bed-room) Look how easy one 
can see your room from the place near my bed. 
EUTER (Goes towards him) Really ? 

1e door falls to. 


b) SCENE V. 


Scarnon, after a moment, comes in the door and looks 
y questioningly around. There is a knock at the door ; 
_ Scarron opens. i 


q ScENE VI. 


THE STRANGER: They tell me downstairs that you have 


? ScARRON : The owner is not here just now. Perhaps you 
will come up again later on. From what I know, there 
_ is no room free just now. 

THE sTRANGER: The janittress insists, on the other 
_ hand, that there is. 

‘ARRON : Of course, I cannot say for certain. 

HE STRANGER: Could you tell me, if there are many 
children in the house, if the piano is much played — 
Scarron : No. 

THE STRANGER: Thank you very much. When is the 
- owner coming back ? 

CARRON : That, too, I cannot say. 

HE STANGER : Good Day. (Exit) 

CARRON goes into his room. 


83 SCENE VII. 


EOBALD : (peeping out of the bed-room) Who was 
hat ? (Goes to Scarron’s door, listens and runs to 
he bed-room). Come. Scarron is back. 

UTER : (comes out): Do you love me ? When will I 
see » you again? Today ? Early tomorrow morning, 
“yo 
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THEOBALD : Don’t let us exaggerate. want to think it 
over, how best to arrange things. Perhaps it would — 
be best to fix a certain day of the week, for which — 
V’ll make all dispositions. 4 
Deuter: Shall I see you only once in seven days ? — 
What will I do the rest of the time, since from now 
on every minute without you will be eternity for me ? © 
THEOBALD : Watch out. Your impatience may lead to 3 
disaster. If you are satisfied with a few times, it will — 
always be the greatest pleasure for us. a 


DEUTER : — But — ; 
THEOBALD : That’s all. And T’ll send my wife downs- — 

tairs, if you want to talk to her today. i 
Deuter : | really have nothing to say to her. 


THEOBALD: So much the better. And remember no — 
grimaces for her, not an illtempered word that might ~ 
hurt her. 4 

Scene VIII. ; 

ScaARRON (enters) : Good morning everybody. An elderly 5 
man with a full beard was just here to ask about ren- | 
ting a room. q 

THEOBALD : Great. That’s the way to do it, business is — 
flourishing. 3 

Deuter: I’m off. 4 

THEOBALD : If I only had refused Mandelstam a little ~ 
more firmly. q 

Deuter : Where did I leave my little package ? 

ScARRON hands her the drawers which are wrapped in- 
paper. Voila. 

Deuter : I thank you, Mr. Scarron. Good morning. (Exit) — 

THEOBALD : Feeling alright again ? ‘fi 

ScARRON : Since you left me for dead in front of my house, 
you are justified in asking this question. But you will 
be surprised to hear what happened. Simply that I 
felt the necessity, which was stronger than the frai- 
lest body, to recover from a senseless theory. Thus, 
while you were stumbling home — ‘a 
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EOBALD : I had a belly-ache-otherwise I was alright. 

ARRON : Really I was gripped by the determined qua- 

lity of your opinion, and I feel, in spite of my exhaus- 

ted strength that achievements of years are at stake 

- for me. 

THEOBALD: An under official’s opinion, please. 

Scarron: It had become an event-for me to such an 
extent that I had to re-establish immediately the 
truth of my gospel. 

TueEoRALD : In the middle of the night ? 

Scarron : And God was merciful. While I was running 
up and down the edge of the river with my brain con- 

fused and terrified, I noticed that a shadow was follow- 

ing me. 

THEOBALD : Ah! 

Scarron: And as I stop, a woman towers right in front 

B01 me. 

THEOBALD : Towers ? How ’s that ? 

Scarron : Don’t interrupt me. She stared at me with 

empty eyes. 

‘Tueopatp : I'll be damned. 

Scarron : Incarnate concern for bread and God. The 

_ first minutes were an ecstatic dialogue with the eyes 

- only. More than a sacrement did she confide in me, 

" she poured body and soul into me and made me know 

Ah. 


~ all thousand of her shames ; and man.— marvellous ! 
_ — just get this: never before, in being with children 
_ or before a Madonna was purity so fervently near me as 
with this whore. And soon I noticed: your opinion 
_ which you had emphatically expressed just before — 
of the immutability of values — that in fine is the 
is the real meaning of your philosophy of life — 
THEOBALD: Really ? 
ScarRon : It became valueless before this woman, who 
: compensated me for having year after year ceaselessly 
strengthened my inner faith in the evolutionary 
otentiality of the human race, for having ceaselessly 


ey eee 
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put the highest demands upon the development 
my psychological faculties for absorption. 
THEOBALD : Is that so ? g 
ScaRRON: I followed her into a miserable house, and | 
lithe thing that in the glow of a smouldering lamp she 
tore from out her bolted breast, was word for word — 

a confession of such. a new human greatness never 
before reached by anyone that I sank on my knees” 
before the straw mattress. j 
THEOBALD : Had she hit the hay already ? 0 
Scarron : And I said prayers full of a fearful strength 
of humility. If I had not lifted my head, she would 
have stepped on it with her thorn-torn foot. # 
THEOBALD : Such things happen sometimes. 4 
ScARRON : My God, how mean you all are before such vy 
feeling. Every hour she offered her body to the ba- 

| 

4 


a] 


seness of men, and every day she lifted herself, thanks 
to her sorrow, nearer to the Omniscient. 4 
THEOBALD : The girls all have a good heart. 4 
SCARRON : When the morning sun met us, she found that 
she was not worthy of me. 
THEOBALD : How much did you have to pay ? 4 
ScARRON : I do not blame you for this question. Bet- 
ween us there are oceans. How you would have sni- 
ckered, if I told, you that I would not have dared ask 
her to be my legal wife. a 
THEOBALD : (anxiously) You havent slept at all ? You 
look very miserable. x 
ScARRON : I cannot think of sleep, until I have so com- 
plete an understanding of this soul as to reform her 
for humanity. Whether you believe it or not, I had 
the intention yesterday for a moment, to make you, 
Mr. Maske, the hero of a work of art; but today 1 
feel with incalculably stronger vigour than ever before; 
the fitness for the artistic object is decided only by the 
psycholiogical volumen. hate io 
THEOBALD: It’s a torture with those foreign words 
What for instance is psychology ? , 
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RRON (smiles) I forgot, you poor chap ; it was hard ie 
for you to follow me at all, wasnt it ? ‘ 
THEOBALD : I didnt understand very much. You were a 
~ with a woman last night. a 
ScaRrron : With an angel. ee 
THEOBALD : A fallen one. a 
Scarron: You arch-philistine. B 
THEOBALD : And you dont want to tell me what psycho- i 


logy is ? a: 
Scarron : Everything is mutable. And thank God, good a 
and evil, too. 


THEOBALD: Damnation! That’s dangerous. Ye 
Scarron: Absolutely. But thus I live and die. — Now 
. you must not take it amiss if I tell you that I will 

have to leave you again. : 
THEOBALD : But you have a contract for a year. F 
Scarron: I am not going to break it. I'll pay you in ; 


~ advance twelve times twelve thaler which equals one 
_ hundred and fifty thaler, (he pays) and do not object, 
- if you rent the friendly little room once more. Your 
i personality, excellent though it be within your sphere, 
might react unfavorably upon my next artistic task. 
— You understand ? 
THEOBALD: You’ve given me six thaler too much. 
CARRON : Let’s leave it that way. 
EOBALD : You are a strange character. 
ARRON: I ama man of action, that’s all. I am unable 
to remain without ultimate enlightenment, and there- i 
fore I am irresistibly drawn to that woman, to become : 
the most intimate witness of her life’s circumstances ; 
God has made it my duty to measure the last depths 
of human conditions and just as I was in a superior 
position for a long time, so I must now debase myself 
to abysses. Unheard-of joys may be waiting for me. 
OBALD : You are a funny chap. 
RRON : Dont misunderstand me ! Beside immeasura- 
e pains. 
OBALD : I get the idea. One has to see to it that one 
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does not go to pieces too soon. A certain regulari ty 
above all. Or 
ScarRoN : Irregularity, old chap! Otherwise I'll hang 
myself. j ; ; b 
THEOBALD : But those also with a certain regularity. 
ScCARRON : Within a short time I hope to send you 4 
book which will make you open your eyes. q 
THEOBALD ; And if you have a well-to-do acquaintance 
=. who needs a room, please recommend him to us. But 
_ Grot of all I would get a few hours sleep, if I were in 


yur TWX. v) 
4 ScaRRON: Mr. Maske ! 
7 THEOBALD : I’m very sincere about it. q 
a ScaRRON : God knows — perhaps not bad advice. Now 


I feel the fatigue a little bit, really — well, good luck 


Bi 


om to you. ; a . 
f THEOBALD : You'll find your way here again sometime, 

I hope. : 
ScaRRON : Where can I get a cab nearby ? This damnee 


spiral staircase. 
THEOBALD (laughs) Haha, the legs. Sleep well. E 
ScaRRON (meets, while leaving, the stranger at the 


i entrance) Here is the gentleman who would like to 
‘a have the room. (Exit) 
. THE STRANGER : The janitress told me you would be at 


home. I understand you have a room to rent ? | 
THEOBALD: You come just at the right time. Twelve 
ph thaler including breakfast. 5 | 
_ THE STRANGER : That’s expensive. F 
THEoBALp : A large room. Look for yourself. a 
THE STRANGER: There is no piano nearby, there are no 
children, no sewing machine, no canary birds? 
THEOBALD : Nothing like that. fh % 
THE STRANGER : Do you keep dogs or cats? _ 
‘THEOBALD : No. 
THe STRANGER : Have you mariageable daughters ? 
THEOBALD : No. ee 


a Ting 


Bees 


_/ ss GAR: STERNHEIM 


WE STRANGER ; You yourself are married ? Is your 
e young ? 

EOBALD : Yes. 

E STRANGER: Coquettish ? 

SOBALD : That would be a nice how to do. 

E STRANGER: So you are constantly on the watch ? 

{EOBALD : Absolutely. The toilet is half way up the 

stairs. 

HE STRANGER: I decline every personal relationship. 

The servant must knock three times, before entering. 

Instead of coffee, I take tea, which I shall give you. I 

suffer from indigestion, but that is my affair. 

HEOBALD : Your affair, to be sure. 

‘HE STRANGER : Under these conditions I shall try for a 

‘month. I must be able to give notice on the fifteenth. 

“My name’s Stengelhoe and I work in the sciences. 

‘HEOBALD : That’s settled then. 

HE STRANGER : The servant must enter the room, 

decently dressed, not in tatters, nor diaphanous. My 

things will be here in an hour. Good Day. 

‘HEOBALD Good Day, Mr. Stengelhoe. 

xit THE STRANGER 

THEOBALD : I'll take out Joseph before Potiphar and 

hang up Boa Constrictor Fighting a Lion. (He carries 

a picture from his bed-room into the room formerly 

occupied by Scarron). 


mee 


ne 
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ScENE IX. 


Enter Louise 


‘HEOBALD : Did you meet Mr. Stengelhoe, a man 
with full beard, on the stairs ? 

Loutse: O yes. | . 

[THEOBALD : He is our new roomer. Business is flourishing 
in great style. He drinks a tea which he is going to 
give us, and works in the sciences. 

OUISE : And Scarron ? 
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TyeoBALD : Ah yes, Scarron. I have found him out. He 
is tired of us and has disappeared after paying his rent 
in advance for a year. He wanted to be remembered to 
you. I might tell you something about him, but God 

cs keep my wife from such fandangles. He was a poltroon, 

a a buffoon, who smelled of violets. But Mandelstam 

4 remains for a year, and I am going to train him, to 

barber me for nothing. Did you enjoy going to church ? 

Louise: Our Great Holy Catholic Church, Theobald 

THEOBALD : Yes, yes — surely no vain illusion. . 

Louise: Today is our anniversary. 

THEOBALD : How time flies. 

Louise: What shall I cook for you ? 

THEOBALD : Dont I know that you have somewhere a 
delicious roast pork! 

Loutse: I’ll prepare it with sauerkraut. E. 

THEOBALD: And be careful to put an onion with it. 
But now I am going to reveal to you my great se 
cret: Those two people who rushed into our house 

i have put us at last in condition — for what, Louise ? 

a LoutisE: I dont know. ; 

: THEOBALD: You cant guess ? (Softly). Now I am justi 

: fied in giving you a child. What do you say ? 

a Loutsr (begins to cook in silence) 4 

THEOBALD: But handle him with gloves. Stengelhoe 

is a strange fellow. He does not care for personal rela- 

. tions with us. He asked me, if you were coquettish ; 

i suffers from indigestion. (Runs around the room). The 

‘ clock’s not wound up, in spite of my eternal appeals. 

The flowers need water. (He sprinkles them). That 

Deuter woman was here about an hour ago, wanted to 

show you a pair of drawers she had made for herself, 

You had better find out how patent buttonsare used 

today instead of the bands. With these patent but- 

tons that blamed scandal on the street which got us 
into so much trouble might have been avoided. With 
your notorious slovenliness an expenditure of a few 
pennies preserves us perhaps from a lot of trouble, 


ee ee : 


sa the window and gets the paper). 
nge t behind the curtains of life, you 
might say. I still have that belly-ache. Must beware of 
‘such extra escapades. Patent buttons — sometimes 
humanity succeeds really with a pretty and sensible 
nvention. I suppose I read you this before : The sea 
erpent is said to roam around the Indian Waters again. 
Louise: (mechanically) Good Lord! And what does 
such an animal live off of ? 
EOBALD : The scientists still debate about it. To me 
even the news of such monstrosities is objectionable. 
i Yes, objectionable. 
me: 
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The End 


Translated from the German 
by EUGENE JOLAS. 
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By courtesy of the 
Galerie Surrealistfe. 
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PAINTING 


By Courtesy of the 
Galerie Surrealiste. 


MAX ERNST 


Tue Vircin Corrects tHE Cui_p Jesus 
BEFORE TuREE WITNESSES. 
(Seft to right, the witnesses are: Paul Eluard, 
Max Ernst, André Breton.) 
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By courtesy of the 
Galerie Surrealiste. 
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Yellow and female 
(superb) 
Bands elude and intertwine 
Sexless contortions 
; Be ahutice (in altered agony) 
‘This echo 
Of the 
i Sun’s . 
"Enchanting - Chaunt 
?, (to rain) 
Play and gay and sway 
Numerals sprinkle are a stream 
A knife cleaves 
The beam = 
s Bawdy ; but she is away ! 
The streets violate their shadows 
ceiling sees however. 
Loneliness begets above a frantic 
_ Musical aerial love achieved. 
. Realized here : 
A union abruptly 
= Separated. Bee 
Gigantic humming-bird, your satiation 
rors the swan’s 
_ White wing. 
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Evan SHIPMAN | 


WONDER 
To Georges Malkine 


Open O your eternal bondage 
Y lax in the wind’s smooth water 
X dances 

Ladders tremble in this rythm 
While virgins fly safety, solitude ; 
Sanctity, this moment ecstasy ; 
Now from Italian battlements 
Guns thunder. 

The Milan rapide encounters 
Dawn. The crash ! 

Showering crystals sparkle 

the Appenines. 

Cheer our procession, 

Maiden, axis of the Globe, 
Tresses a cloud, 

This wandering storm 

And core of desire ; 

All burns to revile, 

The singing defile, 

An order senile. 

Hi ! Swings and arrives 

this shudder figure eight 
salient silent beware strident 
pendulum asp and return rasp 
sanguine tie to toe and one 

and two black is begin and plind 
and kind and bind begin 

shock me 

blank burden and boy 

the shaved toy strutt 

scatter bemoan. 
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SONG FOR A DANCE 


In heaven the walker 
In heaven the walker 
Is looking this way. 


Ree TE Te SO 5 eee 
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; Do you hear the noise he is making ? 
The red bird is making a noise. 


In heaven the walker 
In heaven the walker 


The bright sun walking around. 


5 In heaven the walker 
Is looking this way. 


Translated from the Ojibway 
by JANET LEwISs. 


PAULINE LEADER_ 


SPIRIT OF THE STREET 


Gradually, the street emerges distinct — an on of 
silence, men, for the brief slant of a night : 
have ceased to obscure it with the obscurity of its name 


Only the wind — 

its spirit — z 
fable that looms the moments of all skeletons’ massives | 
—is there — 

groping through the exile for the spirit of its vision. 


EPITAPH 


-Compromises are lean upon the night, O poet, 

when night betrays the evasions of the mind and heart 
_ with its lightnings ; 

but once in a century the night discovers a nakedness... 
to such a one the night gives itself... not with an earthly 
 nicety > 

but more with that delicate complete submissiveness 
reserved for the moods of the wholly dead... 


PAULINE LEAD) 


THE-MARKET-PLACE 


Stuff of men 

you come and go 

like not-quite-mute-birds 

scattering their furtive symphonies — 
in a small closed parallel 

where the sinews of the sky 

are only the top boards 

nailed down. 


WINTER 


his is winter 

: ttes of F 
ery green leaves 
e old fence 


nd bare trees 


* TRANSITION 7a 


SEE LOS ANGELES FIRST 


Rosyfingered cocklehouses 
burst from burning 

rock red plaster hollyhocks 
spit crackling mammas 
tickled pink 


B. on tiptoe 

mt yawn into the dewy dawn 

dark wettish plushy lawn 

MIZPAH 

The Temple glittergates 
a Ask God He Knows 


. O pyramid of Sunoil Dates 
ze The mockingbird is singing 

* eighty languages a minute 

swinging by his toes from 

highpower 


iL 
. 


jagged geometric currents 
roar along aluminum gashed 
out of gulleys rending 
night to one blind 


halo for your cold 


concrete Egyptian nakedness 
O watertower of cleanliness 
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ed into the sun 
ed of burning 


O swarming 
od that stored black 
y in your flesh 
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Hart CRANE 


EAST OF YUCATAN 


I 


ISLAND QUARRY 


Square sheets — they saw the marble only into 

Flat slabs there at the marble quarry 

At the turning of the road around the roots of the moun- 
tain . 

Where the straight road would seem to ye below the : 
stone, that fierce 

Profile of marble spiked with yonder : 

Palms against the sunset’s towering sea, and maybe e 

Against mankind. Itis at times — “a 


In dusk, it is at times as though this island lifted, Hoate ‘ 
In Indian baths. At Cuban dusk the eyes 
Walking the straight road toward thunder — 

This dry road silvering toward the shadow of the quam ry 
— Itis at times as though the eyes burned hard and glac 
And did not take the goat path quivering to the right 
Wide of the mountain — thence to tears anp sleep — 
But went on into marble that does not weep. A 
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RoyaL PALM 
For Grace Hart Crane 


Green rustlings, more-than-regal charities 
Drift coolly from that tower of whispered light. 
Amid the noontide’s blazed asperities 

[ watched the sun’s most gracious anchorite 


Climb up as by communings, year on year 
Uneaten of the earth or aught earth holds, 
And the grey trunk, that’s elephantine, rear 
‘Its frondings sighing in actherial folds. 


orever fruitless, and beyond that yield 
f sweat the jungle presses with hot love 
And tendril till our deathward breath is sealed — 


: Mortality — ascending emerald-bright, 
f fountain at salute, a crown in view — 


Ill 


OVERHEARD 


Pablo and Pedro, and black Serafin 
Bought a launch. It might as well 
Have been made of — well, say paraffin, 
— That thin and blistered, just a rotten shell. 


Hell ! out there among the barracudas 

The engine stalled. No oars, and leaks : 
Oozing a-plenty. They sat like baking Buddhas. 
Luckily the Cayman schooner streaks 


By just in time, and lifts em high and dry. 
They’re back now on the job at Pepper’s. 

— Yes, patent-leather shoes, so hot they’d fry 
_ Anyone but these native high-steppers ! 


IV 


Et IpIoTA 


eer away to the other side, for see — 

is coming along under the mimosas, daft 
Vith dead lanterns in his head, and it’s likely 
umbling his sex. That’s why the children laughed 


nd screamed so ina circle round his door 

e other day— he stretched in ghastly shape. 
hurried by. But back from the hot shore, 
passed again. And he was lonely, agape 


th a kite-string in one hand, a tin can 

In the other, the peeled end tight to his eye. 

at kite aloft — you should have seen him scan 
ourse, though he’d clapped midnight to noon sky ! 


e then, across the arroyo’s wall of green, 
ios gracias, grac — I’ve heard his song 

sist above all reason, and halt serene — 
ancelled as the stars that sum no wrong. 
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V 
THe Hour 


S eplem Del remember | 


October — all over | 


Lo, Lord, Thou ridest ! 
Lord, Lord, Thy swifting heart 


a So Soe IW 


Naught stayeth, naught now bideth 
But’s smithereened apart ! 


~ ve ae - 


Ay! Scripture flee’th stone ! 
| Milk-bright, Thy chisel wind 


: Rescinds each huddled bone 
i To quivering whittlings thinned — 
; 


Swept whistling straw ! Battered, 
Lord, e’en boulders now outleap 


i 
% Rock sockets, levin-lathered ! 
q Nor, Lord, may worm out-deep 


on Thy drum’s gambade, its plunge abscond ! 
es Lord God, while summits crashing 


Whip sea-kelp screaming on blond 
Shy-seethe, high heaven gashing — 


Thou ridest to the door, Lord ! 
Thou bidest wall nor floor, Lord ! 
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LAST HOUR OF PEACE 


Sounds from the twilit street 

Blur in their own grey echo ; 
Strangers pass. 

A yellow lamp, the plenilune 

Like frozen fruit ripes in the sky, 

And in the soft mist, tragic girl, 

The day hides her wan face, to die. 

Last hour of peace, 

Now let me fold my hands : 

See, they are white and nerveless, 

They are like my mother’s hands. 


Laura RipinG | 


AND THIS IS LOVELINESS 


e Because the arms, eyes, standing grace 
4 And other praiseworthies 
i Please other arms and eyes and graces 
ae This is not beauty in them, 
It is a stupidness. 

Beauty is a kind word. 


Each part knows what it is, 
And this is truthfulness. 

a Each part knows what it does, 
Bs And this is goodness. 

a Each part alone is stupid, 

: And this is loveliness. 


But beauty flatters like a germ, ; 
Turns to a richness, 

Swells up the limbs, 

Puffs out the faces, 

| Infects the mouths with majesty 

ae And looking-glass: grimaces, 

Spreads like dropsy 
Among praise worthies, 
Betraying stupidness 
To its stupidities, 
Beauty to kindness, 
Words, beauties. 


- THOUGH IN ONE TIME 


Though in one time occur such intimed incidents 
As my quickening of substance 

And yours and yours, z 

Close questioning of our prompt elements 

Tells nothing. | 

Or baffling replies the baffled shrug. 


Yet continue the comparison of names 
And signs, searching of eyes, ° 

fands and open records. 

onsider if bewilderment of mind 
Marries our proximate occasions 
Or if bewilderment betokens 
Too soon collision in one time, 
Coincidence too precipitate 

Of forgotten purposes, 

That of too much impatience and haste 
Left their sealed messages behind. 


en I think these are not lame excuses, 
hink we are not much disgraced 
these our second reasons, 
these our new credentials 

nst arrival well-timed, 

all too late 

all too separate. 


“ o> “ hp | 
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FOOTFALLING 


A modulation is that footfalling. 

It says and does not say. 

When not walking it is not saying. 

When saying it is not walking. 

When walking it is not saying. 

Between the step and alternation , 
Breathes the hush and modulation 
Which tars all roads 

With confiding heels and soles and tiptoes. 
Deep from the rostrum of the promenade 
The echo-toothed mouth of motion 

Rolls its voice 

And the large lips are heard to tremble 
While the footfalls shuffle. 


It says and does not say. 

When the going is gone 

There is no memory. ; 

Every thought sounds like a footfall 


- And a boot like a thought kicks down the wall. 
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(ILLNESS JOY AND SLOW CONVALESCENCE : 
AN ok 


«We called him many times, but there was ‘no 
answer ! ”’ 


— my wife 
1 


-Enfeebled and incredulous, 


“(waiting victim and death’s fool) 
trembling before what little breezes, 
paling at forgetful laughter — 


Then impetuously in some break 
I cried to someone standing near : 


AH SIGVID THE TRUE, AND APPLE OF MY EYE, 
WHOM I HAVE CAUSED TO WEEP, 
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and but for whom this life a shoreless sea — 
and bottomless !... 


* 
* * 


Here are dissembled papers the hand turns 
ceaselessly, knowing the want of all conclusion : 


Declare for instance the disposition fixed 
and lasting of my memory. I'll make assigns. 
Deed my estate to this and that and thou! 
Reason ! Decide swiftly ! It is the same — 

« | bequeath you... Disorder. ” 


* 
* 


In slumber the heart seems to cease to beat ; 

when unknown voices rise in factions loud. 

— Mind you, bring the pistols instantly or the foot 
of the cross ! For now I see my own life slipping /* 
all grey before me ; the many sisters white a oy 
I see now draping me, so, all in white... : 


I see how on my burning head I bear 

the swift and liquid signs of all the streets. / 
the thousand thoroughfares and crossways bright. 
And voiceless to speak I hear the friendly leech — — 


* Hast thou not brangled and drank ? (1 am jesting : 


~— You would demobilize * ae 
the smartly drilled army of these cells?... 
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It was such a dreary landscape as is used 
by the old painters as backdrops for their nudes. 


“And once there I saw beyond the Spokesman 
the long sizzling arc of northern lights 
leaning behind his shoulder on a hill. 


He spoke however like Dr. Abrahams. 
« What shall I do with these emotions ? How still 
Perncine my menos) those conscious parts of me ? 


29 


— Those parts... —— he began sonorously rising 
falling, floating, careening around me. 
f 


The long echo, sorrowful (1) 
ecame a broad sky, a million horizons, 
(toward whom I marched confidently now !) 
all like the pupil of a fabulous eye 
urned inward, as the finger presses the lid. 


noted — during the trial, how my joy increased 


_ (1) I recalled asking ‘‘ The Spokesman ” what was to become of my 
mscious personality, that which, in effect, I had long wished to know, and 
aving thought often of exhausting divers means thereto, now resolved 

to embrace my opportunity. The look he returned me was searching, terri= 

ple and yet strangely tranquillizing. ‘‘ Nothing... Nothing... ” T seemed 
to hear. And then entering upon a long and finely turned discourse, on ly 
he sense of it coming to me definitely, devoid of words, that my conscious- 
ess or personality, in effect, was an illusion for which I was now forgiven, 
yhich had long caused me untold suffering, (and for s0 many others) and 
‘ose loss I should now have no cause to regret, since it would bring me a 
iversal wisdom — tolerance, he seems to have called it — and whether 
al joy as well, I do not now remember, though it seemed precluded. 
first I choked with sobs that forced themselves. This was final, was it 
ot ? The kind of certainty I had desired and dreaded at once ? I began to 
p, beautifully, it seemed, while everything wavered around me; and 

0 “ad Thad ever known before could have made me.happier ! 
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steadily. I marvelled to be so scattered : °° =" : 
I was like all the others, and I had forgotten De 
Was it my breast bursting with gay tears ? ak 
A crunching northern torrent down which, a Spring, — 


I streamed ?... 


Less and less 
his words, his fine scrutiny and other just 
or wise observations sounded, then dissolved. 


B I fell back weeping in the arms 
= of Sister Anaesthesia. 


3 


a Ah pain! and for many days no letters come 
from my friends nor my brothers nor my sisters. 


«« No one has called you. It is still. ”’ 
Bm 
* OK 


oe And returning, one spread wonderfully the descent q 
a in the many ways of a long film: “% 
“‘@ I saw myself suddenly grown bald ; 
and rubbing the serapy scalp all over, heard 
the loosened hairs fall shuddering away. 
I saw myself also grown toothless ; 
with each swallow clusters of teeth dislodged 
- in the violated throat and slid into the stomach. 
Toothless or bald — it was the same decay, 
death. 


Bes 


a 
4 


j 


myself now dead, a livid torso creeping 
in the wormy crepuscule. Fe ea 
_ And then I dreamed 

ae 3 zs 


s 


And then I sensed while I was sleeping a 
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myse f a sna e, stoned, with red tongue lolling 
aimlessly in a garden. 
on A woman and loving myself greatly ! 


_ Above all I dreamed that I was falling. 
_ Teven saw a woman softly gowned, 

_ swimming near me on a couch. 

_ I struck her slowly with my closed hand, 
struck through her clothing, breast and belly, 
_ loving her. She wept. I ran away. 
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IN HIS FOOTSTEPS 


Me perambulant, me peregrinating, clinging to Walt t 
Whitman’s coattail, . 
rs Now marching erect, now mooching thoughtsodden, ny 
‘* ) now slouching along under an unshaken burden, a 
K _ Following in spirit Walt Whitman’s magnanimor 1S 
bootprints, 


Ee Taking three steps to his one and proud of it.. 
y Nigh on to seventyfive years it is since Walt too} R 
stock of this country — E 
Seventyfive years since he made his appraisal o! 
iy : dreams and delusions, counted the noses of souls an 
“i the palpings per minute made by the heart of the brasl ; 
eS and centrifugal Yankee.. 


Seventyfive years, three fourths of a century hay /e 
passed, and no one has followed to check up the score 0 
turnovers that have been made since then— 

Seventyfive years without taking stock ; seventy fi 
years without one inventory... 

Let me start where I stand — Detroit Michigan 
city of motors and speedboats with usquebaugh laden 

Guided by dashing rumrunners from Bridgeport 
Milwaukee, Saint Louis, and other locations I have no 
time to mention — 
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Taking off from the rail of the Tavern Szukalski, on 
the east side locate, bar bared to the city — 

- Taking off from the rail where for hours I’ve stood 
ke a soldier, sweeping and swigging the bar clean of all 
suds before me, ey. fee 

_ Standing off counterattacks, lipwhisker foamlathered, 

‘ Sousing down, mopping up, leaving both goblets and 
schupers nothing but bubbles at bottom, and skidding 
em skating them expertly back to the tender — 

He has been drinking with me, but taking nothing 
ut short ones — 

~ Who beggared and broken at last without having been 
able to down me hurls at my unbending head a brace of 
stuffed mallards, 

_ Crying You skinny s-o-b you have undone me — 

3 Cleaned me of every iota of Kanadian maltliquor, 
eaving me flat on mine arse with naught but pink 
ellywash — naught but an ailing solution of urine and 
carbon dioxide, dyed by exposure to the ghost of a pre- 
‘served strawberry — with which to assuage the parched 
onsils of those who come after... 

Pull your freight pronto before I get angry and hang 
ound your neck the stuffed corpse of this Michigan elk 
here, you bollowlegged bastard. 

- Then pushing clear of the bar I respond See you later, 
oundruddering, and steer a swift course for the door, 
gentleswayed by the maltwind... 

~ Outside the portal I pause gawkyeyeing skyline, before 
descend to the sidewalk to hobnob with mortals, 
Then quietly fall into line and begin to survey them 

- En route, en masse, yet singling out each, seeing with 
nterest how he is marked off from the others... 
 Leisurely I amble along, in sunlight surveying my 
llows, taking my time, keening my ear, sharping my 
eak — i am already cockeyed — 

Piping them off, sizing them up, soaking them in in 
_ the light of the morning ... 

_ Carrying their artleather trashbags two clowntinted 
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flappers pass by me, noses severely upthrust exposing 
Bi their unhampered adenoids ; } 
‘6 Toting their baskets the old women wait for the street- 
4 car; as they heave up the carstep each fold of their 


. flesh expouches a puffle of greasegas 

4 Compounded of porexudations and skinscales pickled 
4 in sweatbrine, which heated form vapor obscurely con 
F pressed in a fatfold until some unusual motion 
. Sends it freeballooning forth from its chranciderttai 


tous pocket to mingle and merge with the air in the- 

streetcar interior 
With whifflings of wind strained through urinesoaked 

5 dunglocks, by torporous crotchscissoring wafted, j 
With earnest outpourings of lungdungeoned breath 

expanded by garlic, q 
"4 With airbombs of kraut and kielbasa, salami and corp-. 

sewurst, barred from the bumgut by tangled tripetraffic, 

Turned back to burst out ‘by way of the turbulenty 

belchtrap, 

With fetid footincense uptrickling from storage bet 

ween toes. 

: Strabismagonic the robot strains at the paper, com- 

“ paring the boxscores with the plan on his baseballpool q 

ticket ; 

Wetting his pencil be computes his total of gooseggs, 

marking the sum of them all with a supersize cipher.” 

« Abstracted the man on his righthand stares out of the 

window, exploring his nostrils in turn with a hardy fore-_ 

By finger; his findings he wipes on his shoulder for keepsakes; 

Bo The nose done he goes for his ears with a pin from his_ 

ae lapel, alternating his rapt explorations with swift digsy 

; of his littlest finger ; 

Replacing the pin he unpockets a stout wooden tooth- 

pick, and settles to searching the gaps in his grinders for 

highmeat, checking through to insure missing nothing ; 

As each blob of salvage is reclaimed he squinspects it at 
pickend ; some tidbits he gobbles, while others are 

wiped on his trousers ; ; 
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‘Restoring the pick to its place he unsticks his derby, 
and fingers his thatch raking four ways for dandruff ; 

Falling like snow the particles cover his shoulders ; 
resticking his hat he dusts them off on the carseat ; 
_ Bolding hishatin one hand for a crotschscreen, he scrat- 
ches and rasps his testes through his jeans with the other ; 

His hat on his head once more, he places the right 
leg over the left one, and claws at the crack in his butt 
with ameliorant fingers; reversing his legs he cleans 
up on the itschspots remaining ; 

Sighing in peace he relaxes — a man like this never is 
lonesome : 

Soulchild of Rousseau and Stirner — as I an a soul- 
child of Whitman, — Man Complete in Yourself, as 
touted by Schopenhauer and Plato, 

Ignoring the world, looking not to others for guidance 
or justification, seeing that all which is not yourself is 
alien to yourself, 

— Bolding yourself apart in the midst of your fellows, 
pawing and probing, allowing your eternal quest for the 
Absolute within the limits embraced by your ego 

_ To express itself outwardly as a tireless search of the 
apertures, 

- Allons ! Carry on! If only your holes endure you will 
discover your secret. 

On the left sits a purplenosed polypus with snuffclot- 
ted nostrils ; the hooch he has drunk this morning for 
breakfast has clapperclawed the lining of his boozepipe, 
leaving it burred in some places and blistered in others 5 
_ Martyrously rolling his eyes he gives his neck an air- 

“cleaning, 


_ Then forwardbending the carfloor befloods with saliva, 
: loosing immediately after a prodigious hiccup ; 

_ Radialcobolically broadcast an undulant wavewall 
of hoochgas booms through the car, into crannies and 
corners infiltrates, caulking all cracks, fogging the shud- 
derous windows. 

_ Lacking a gasmask J incry Brogans do your duty, and 
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vaulting the negress next to me change my seat r-one 
forward ; re 
Hurling open a window I thrust my head out through 
the opening, sniffing with evident pleasure the ethylblue 
clouds from a trucktail, a 
Turning my senses to sights, sounds, and smells in 
the outworld... = 
In a recalcitrant flivver the honest mechanic fumbles 
the knobs on the dash and cries Horsebuns ! 4 
oe In seven cars waiting behind him the drivers franti-— 
a cally honk and speed up their motors ; 7 
ae Finally the starter turns, the crankshaft begins i 
rotation ; the operator steps on the clutch, anxious for. 
the good work to continue ; ft 
Stretched through a decade of service, the driveshaft” 
batters the floorboards ; the universal joint serves it in’ 
lieu of a hammer ; the can rumbles forward, 4 
Stopping a yard ahead to be rammedin the rear by 
the next one ; : 
Groaning and cursed it begins again to move peevishly 
onward ; the honest mechanic halts it ; 3 
Wrenching open the door he leaps round to the rear 
like a turbulent tomtit, reproaching, defying, asserting, ” 
inquiring, explaining, writing down names and numbers ;_ 
I know from the way he acts that he talks a great deal 
about The Car, and what it is able to do,and what has _ 
befallen it since first he purchased it from a lot on Beau- 
bien. Street — it had been deserted there by its owner, - 
but a bum passing by had been willing to sell it. a 
The somnambulent dodo steps from the curb and 
makes his way toward midstreet ; three motorcars miss 
him by the breadth of a horsehair ; tae 
Three flappers wait at a carstop and hope to pick up a. 
ride before a car comes ; q 
In the chainstore the whiteaproned clerk waits on his 
patrons ; he has been on the job but an bour and already 
his wife has had friends call ; A 
The man in the butchershop pokes his thumb into a 
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Biney r ‘if it is no sounder than his own he will croak 
if he eats it ; 

_ The whitewing slovens at the curbedgeand mournsthat 
the ponies are passing ; 

_ Passing the fishmarket the blindman sniffs and cries 
cheerfully Hello girls ! 

_ The policeman comes from the blindpig whistling and 
wiping his mouthcorners ; 

Hearing the housewife cry I want a little piece, the 
iceman descends from his wagon ; 

In the restaurant kitchen the waitress is helping the 
chef with his hot meat ; 

The girl in the moviehouse ticketwindow looks at the 
posters ; gazing at Tom Mix on a broncho she wishes she 
too could be mounted ; 

The sturdy workingman calls at the furniture empo- 
rium to pay the last tendollar installment on the thir- 
teendollar rockingchair ; 

In the drugstore the rectangular virgin asks fora pound 
of mothballs ; the new boy replies Quitcherkiddin ; 

The strolling visitor asserts I did too ! His wife replies 
You did not! 

The realtor sells a frogpasture and a cement walk for 
ten thousand dollars ; they are twenty miles from the 
citylimits and far from the highway ; 

The curbmarket huckster mixes the decaying fruit 
with that which is green, improving the average; 

The grocer tells the customer that he must have soa- 
ked the returned macaroni in kerosene oil himself ; he 
has told that to five people already, yet business con- 
tinues no better because neighborbood merchants cannot 
compete with the chainstores; - 

The manager of the five-and-ten fills up the twenty- 
fivecent conter from the tencent stock ; 

_ In the shoestore the clerk fits the patron with card- 
board brogues for eight dollars ; in the clothier’s a half- 
cotton suit is sold for allwool ; 

The publisher’s agent offers to publish the story of 
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Kinetik Karburetors if it can be arranged to nee iff off 
with a fullpage of advertising ; the head of the carbure- 
tor plant will agree if a picture of himself and a laudatory 
sketch are included ; 4 

The cashier in the bank tells the depositor that his 
funds have been absorbed by storage charges ; the presi- 
dent approves a new goodwill publicity series ; ¥ 

The garageman charges the motorist for new pistons ;— 
the old ones have been reground and placed again in the 
engine ; ; 

The admen in the corner office drink highballs and— 
make up anewad from three old ones; though they 
conceal their culture from their business acquain- — 
tances, their friends are aware that they know Elbert | 
Hubbard’s scrapbook from cover to cover and revere 
them ; f 

In the automobile factory the foreman of the crankcase 
department sells a job to a hunky ; the going will be so_ 
tough that within a week it will be for sale again ; having E 
built a new latrine the proprietors sell ten thousand sha- 
res common on the strength of it ; 

In the newspaper factory the editor finishes his third— 
column ; rubbing his eyes he reflects enviously on Mr 
Kellogg, whose name goes on every package ; in the lit- 
erarty room the old lady warms up her butterknife ; a 
sniffing reminascently of her potted cauliflower, Mrs_ 
Expiddleyence writes her adviee to youngirls ; 

Having gotten a job at Kresge’s through the good 
offices of Mrs Expiddleyence, and worked at it a week, q 
the girl who is good at figures applies for her old posi 
tion at the bawdyhouse over the way; telling all on 
seven pages of mauve stationery for publication in 
Mrs Expiddleyence’s column, the ginned and weeping 
madame delays answering the bell; tonight she will | 
treat the editor with unusual ferocity ; ; he will not. 
protest because it is not the paper’s policy to alienate 
subscribers ; 4 

In the Womben’s Threecentury Club the lecturer dis= 
cusses the Art of Gertrude Atherton ; the next offering’s: 
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igh Should Womben Be Behind Men, by Prof Leopold 
loom ; 

_ The Jew is refused entrance to the athleticlub ; the 
evening’s guest will be Execratary Denby, who let the 
rest of the oil go by; 

The Methodist clergyman turns handsprings and hopes 
to land in the headlines ; he denounces Elmer Gantry 
because he himself rates only a couple of widows both 
of whom have yawned at crucial moments ; 

In the cityhall the mayor dictates an attack on the 
lack of public spirit shown by the builders of a new 
bridge who have allotted no tolls to municipal officials ; 

The tencentstore magnate praises prohibition because 
it has increased his receipts and prays for surcease from 
the opera singer who taking no pity on his piety is ap- 
propriating the surplus ; 

The Jesuitorero swings the Principle of Authority by 
the tail and is applauded by a large audience because be 
is not only Irish but a priest and a barytone ; 

The drugstore cowboy pauses to give his French in- 
nertube a trial inflation in preparation for the after- 
noon drive; his flivver is called The Mayflower and 
bears the legend: Two Puritans Came Across in This 
Last Night... 

Thus the thread of patriotic remembrance runs 
through the whole Fabric of the Commonwealth : out 
yonder 

Rimmed round by choiring codfish, the stern First 
Father his pewhardened bottom against the Historic 
Rock ; out here, 

While the Mayflivver waits, the Penultimate Son rounds 
out his soft young cheeks and fawnintently listens 
that no air escape, houdiniously, from some rent to the 
eye invisible ; across the centuries, 
~ Young Detroit, escaped heir-current of the Founde- 
ring Father, slings his rock-bottomed foreskinner a 
French salute from the right ear, collimpses the ol’ 

balloon, swings aboard, casts off, and goes cruising 
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down the drag, all set to trade toga and kind i rds 
for a live cargo.. ; 
Young Detroit, chip off the Old Rock, blows Rather 
Boston a blueringed flivverkiss across. the centuries... 
Still perambulant, with thirst considerably renewed, 
I dismount from the seagoing streetcar, 
And trace a swift course for a block to the Tavern t 
Szukalski, certain, unerring, intent as the tireless eagle 
that wings through the night on the Budweiser sign at 
the Campus ; ; 
Mounting the sanctified steps I pause before risking 
the portal and scan with my eaglekeen eyes the hallowed 
interior ; q 
Softly then open the door and treading on tiptoe, I 
round the far end of the bar and draw three muffled 
schupers, downing each after the other ; 
Rinsing the glass I replace it and rerounding the bar 
assume the pose of the soldier, making the rail rattle-— 
clang with a fling of my winged brogans, the hobs of the: 
perennial doughboy, 
Summoning from the rearoom the somnolent tender, 
who pleasantly snooted and content that his stock has 
been brought up to par in my absence, 
Grins like a hippo at Christmas and offers to buy! 
one; happy at home once more I cannot refuse him ; _ 
in return I buy one for myself, drinking each to his — 
health and hardness of hearing ; 
Presently I purchase another, retire with it to a 
table, and through it survey the sunset, 
Meditating the while on my tour at Walt Whitman’ Ss 
coattail, and what I saw while it lasted : 
How everywhere the workaday world busies itself 
at its duties, everywhere the average man soberly fol 
lows his calling ; 
Then tossing and foaming a wave of malturbulent jeer 
ling surges over my soul, and rising in spirit I roarate my 
message Whitmanic : 
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-O Average Man, from between overripe and evergreen; 
Jasbeen and Neverwas, gaseously emerging, 
Possessed of one car, the tenth of a toothbrush, three 
ildren, a wife, halitosis ; 

Reading the Literary Digest, Time, or the Post, voting 
nce in four yeras, supporting a twentyfifth of a trades- 
man, stung by your statesmen for fifty per annum ; 

~ Devoted to golf or baseball, going once a week to the 
neigbborhood movie, paying dues to your order, putting 
four bucks a month in the branchbank, arguing with the 
wife over the ethics of Barney Google, the virtue of Tillie 
the Toiler — 

Others may ignore you, overlook you, pity you, or 
regard you as a peg for statistics ; but not l— 

Not I, Old Hole-in-the-Doughnut-of-Demos ; not i 
Old Smell-when-the-Fish-Has-Departed ; not I, Old 
Guesso-Ran : 

What if you were once drunk, or held out a dollar 
from the pay-envelope, or sat and sweated in the dark 
at the Ramblers’ Club with a bellyfull of grease-and- 
goose while ten gals in the altogether showed what could 
be done with the shades down and the paraphernalia 
plenty — 
~ With me your stock stands at three-for-five just the 
same... 

Be yourself... Through all the scraps and kindlings, 
Elksteeth, tickertape, and golfcups wherewith you have 
whelmed about, the the Flat Tire which is you rolls its 


way. 
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There is no sea: ‘4 
But the phosphorescence at the sterns of paquebots 
Seen through young girls’ kisses, like their eyes, 
And snap-shots on the brain of curling PDOs 
Undulating over hard curves 

Of moveless water. 


London of the scarlet busses flaming in the plane trees, 
Paris of the shrill taxis shattering the Etoile, 
New York of the awful crash of steel onto sky. 
Threads in the spinning mill: 

Click-clack 

Forth-back — 


Tapestries 
Show Queens, with fawn-colored falcons, 
Soft like a lady’s mouth, Musée de Cluny. 
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These are to be pasted on your suit-cases, 
Young man from Iowa, | ; 
Hith the advertisements of hotels in Venice and Milano. 


here are no hands 
the spinning mills 
w. 


Il night they dance back and forth 

n the palimpsests of time 

on’t you hear ? 

ck-clack 

orth-back —- 

inted in patterns like Aeroplanes 

nd painted with Congo Red. 

sometimes i love you 
sometimes i hate you 
shuf-shuf-shuf-shuffle 
shuf-shuf-shuf-shuf-fle 


‘he picolos are calling to the sea 
‘he engines are ignoring the sea 
d the gulls are climbing up the night wind 
oud the universe 
bed out of darkness by electricity 
or the playing of banjos. 
sometimes to one place 
sometimes to tw-o 
shuf-shuf-shuf-shuffle — 
shuf-shuf-shuf-shuf-fle 


hrodite crystallizes from the sea foam 
In emeralds and mirrors 
r the square embrace of Ares 
ed in a sleeping car. 
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Express trains rush headlong 

Down slides of chiseled porphyry into. 
Tunnels. 

Do you think the dinosaurs were extinguished 
Bo the sucking of little mammals at their eggs ? 
Or was there a lethal current 

In their wave of geologic time — 


Still, 

To-night there will be reflexions of little green lights 
Riding the waters in ports of odd debarkation. 
And the whir-r-r of a rotary engine 


Click-clack 

Forth-back — 

There are no hands 

In the spinning mills 

Now. 

Boring through the dark over Persia. 


The weeping willows at Cambridge 
Lean over the Ouse si 
Whispering : a 
‘* We are the eternal verities. ”’ 4 
Like Shasta daisies checking ee flowing incandescence 
of steel 


ie 
‘a 


‘« Jt woult be more profitable for the farmer te 
raise rats for the granaries than for the bourge 


ots 
to nourish the artist, who must always be occupied 
in undermining institutions.” | 


Something of its ancient predecessor’s allegorical 
ignificance has been recaptured by the French city 
uf Troyes, capital of the department in which the red 
wine sparkles and, being so difficult to keep in bottles 


most every citizen of Troyes has an interesting past 
d an involved present, and the principals in all the 


the sunken gardens which occupies the ground floor 
f the local theatre. One of the most picturesque of 
ese was old Colonel Mouffetard. 

fe had made a considerable fortune in one of the 
nies before he had passed middle age and because, 
was said, the laws were somewhat archaic and had 
ained several years behind his methods, had left 


is wife had been pious and jealous. He had been sus- 
ptible and vigorous. At the time of the story, he was 
1 susceptible, and his wife was in a rather comfor- 
ble asylum. He had white hair, yellowed like old 
archment, which he parted exactly in the middle, 
nd he was so careful of his dress that his valet had 
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After having had more than five hundrec 
not counting the very blackest, he fell desperately 
love with a beautiful young milliner in Troyes whe 
had a good singing voice and wished to cultivate it 
M. Mouffetard set her up in a magnificent apartment, 
hired’ the best teachers he could find, and spent his 
entire time in an amorous frenzy. As is often the case 
with an old man and a young girl, things went well 

At last, however, Suzanne was offered a part in ¢ 

n Paris and in spite of M. Moufietard® 

: ts, lo: weight, or even convulsions, sh 
decided that she could not forego a career. As thé 
day approached for her to depart, and the horrid reali: 
zation crystallized in M. Moufletard’s mind, he begag 
to groan and to pray, staring at the hooks where her 
clothes, now in the trunk, had hung. The clockhandg 
crept around, and finally the taxi called at the doo 
He clung to her and kissed her at the top of the stairs, 
but as she descended and walked down the pat 
so fresh and lovely, all other emotions were volatilized 
into a consuming fury and in speechless defiance 4! 
whatever gods he had, he rushed down the stairs and 
as she stepped into the auto, delivered her the most 
terrific and resounding kick in the behind which had 
ever echoed on that quiet street. 4 

In reading Mr. Lewis’ The Enemy we were Yre- 
minded of old Colonel Mouffetard and his ambitious 
sweetheart, for it seems to us that instead of his leaving 
supposed revolutionary camps, as he would have it 
appear, modern literature has found a chance for somes 
thing better and has left poor Wyndham dolefully he 
hind. Consequently he takes a farewell boot at th 
rump he had fondled so coyly a few years before, 
think literature will recover. 


* 
* 


Mr. Lewis, traversing his wildoats period toward 
the end of the war, partook of the Anglo-Saxol 
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in Paris which he later decided to despise and 
ote one beefy novel by the name of Tarr, an at- 
he-time quite up-to-date chronicle of Life in the Latin 
Quarter as seen by the London artistic amateur and 
sentleman of leisure. Having heard that Picasso had 
painted some new and remarkable canvasses, Mr. Lewis 
went where they were to be seen, measured them, and 
turned out some mild imitations which gained him a 
reputation asa moder artist. Later, settling down on the 
soil of the Empire, he carved out numerous pictures with 
such thorough British dryness, restraint and lack of 
characte that their merit was at once recognized by 
the advanced native critics who smiled tolerantly when 
Picasso’s name was mentioned. 

_ But Mr. Lewis’ soul, it would seem, was still restless 
—as far as a soul can be restless within the limits staked 
out by British good form and he went into retire- 
ment, with a few thousand books, magazines and news- 
papers, to puzzle out the code of the cosmos. The Great 
Revelation apparently came about a year ago when, 
entering a new period of his career, Critic-Philosopher- 
Sociologist Lewis, began mortifying best-selling nove- 
lists by issuing a 400-page book every four months.He 
egan also the publication of the de luxe and bulky 
‘one-man review, The Enemy, designed to inform the 
impatient public beforehand of Mr. Lewis’ newest dis- 
‘coveries in the way of bugaboos. 

‘The current Lewis, then, has progressed from novelist 
0 painter and from painter to pamphleteer. And, as 
ll pamphleteers must have a Red-Hot Vital Message, 
the British Messiah has found one meaty enough to last 
him the rest of his life. He has elected himself the De- 
fender of the Western World. And in particular, he has 
set himself out noisily to defend it from such ominous 
‘menaces as the Black Man, the Indian, the Diabolic 
Bolshevik — and all English-speaking writers, who, 
for whatever reason, make their home in Paris. 

_ Before considering Mr Lewis’ arguments specifically 
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brief mention should be made of his methods and the 
intrinsic character of his complaint. Like all Britishers, 
no matter how thrifty they may be when employing 
the spoken word, he befoggingly uses the maximum of 
verbiage to put over his points when writing and wel- 
comes rather than avoids every excuse for a digression. 
Unlike his cautious countrymen, however, he has 2 
vigorous style, uses sledgehammer words and makes 
no pretense of being courteous to his opponent. 

The British press, no doubt overwhelmed at seeing 
its own senile ideas illuminated with so much fireworks, 
is classifying him with its other pet daredevil, Bernard 
the vegetarian, and calling him “ the greatest of our 
critics ’’ and ‘* the most significant of our writers. ”” 
Indeed, on the surface Pamphleteer Lewis gives the 
impression of being a brilliant young warrior. Positive 
statements come banging along one after the other like 
a battalion of tanks, he quotes encyclopaedically and 
he keeps up his definite and businesslike front by the 
frequent insertion of such promises as : “* Other services 
rendered by this method I will refer to later in this essay,” 
** And to that subject I now will turn, ”’ “ It will be better 
in a few words, to make clear at the start what these 
must be. ”’ 4 

Actually, Mr. Lewis is about seven tenths bluff. He 
pretends to be clear-minded and systematic when in 
reality he is merely burying his muddle-headedness in 
pseudo plain-talk. His thesis, it will be readily granted, 
is there ; but it slips from sight in digression, it is re- 
trieved, patted and padded a bit, lost again, eventually 
recaught and pondered over until it falls apart into 
trivialities before the reader’s weary eyes. After forc- 
ing oneself through this incredibly dull printed matter 
for some hundred pages one concludes that what Mr. 
Lewis is getting at is about as unimportant as his humor, 
of which, incidentally, one sample should be quoted : 
** And when we have wiped our eyes and put our hand- 
kerchiefs away (still sniffling a little, and still red around 
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open our little peepers and see what has been happen- 
ig to us all. We’ve been having such a hell of a good 
ime, such a lovely luscious cry, and so much luxurious 
sob-stuff has been our bath for so long, ...... that it 
will be a change to be a little hard and just a little cold 
—, horrid, as those dispositions are in themselves, ” 
This, not that it matters, is concerning Sherwood An- 
derson. 
_ Yes, Mr. Lewis, in spite of his positivist attitude, his 
brave attacks, his thumping epithets, is somewhat of 
a bluff — and a pitiful one at that. For he sets himself 
up as a radical ; proudly he repeats that he is an ‘ ene- 
my, ”’ an “ outlaw. ” The rebel instinct — there can be 
no doubt of it — is strong in him ; but, alas, the compla- 
cent, salt-of-the-earth, status-quo-upholding tradition 
f the British is bred into his bones. He is like the spins- 
ter who, unable to throw her bonnet over the windmills, 
takes to social service work instead. A good old Tory at 
pout, Mr. Lewis nurses a game leg with one hand and 
with all his thwarted fury shakes a fist at the parade 
as it passes him by. 
Look once again at the list of this “ outlaw’s ”’ vic- 
tims — Communism, Surrealism, transition, James 
Joyce, Gertrude Stein, Indians, Negroes, Sherwood 
‘Anderson, D. H. Lawrence, etc. How exactly they 
oincide with the hatreds of the deeply intrenched nobi- 
ty, the solid M. P., the British critic and commentator, 
the conservative middleclass newspaper reader. Gouge 
the camouflage out of The Enemy and you will have the 
‘London Times sputtering with virtuous indignation about 
Russia’s plans to dynamite the British Isles. 


. 


Ook 
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Mr. Lewis proposes to defend the West against the 
ark powers of the East, to defend the classical ideal 
sainst the spirit of disorder, or the romantic concep- 
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tion of life. We have in vain tried to find a clear defir 
tion of just what these terms mean to him. But for the” 
purposes of our orientation we probably do not go wrong - 
if we assume that Mr. Lewis leans toward the Neo-Tho- 
mist ideas and coincides in this with the theories of 
Massis, Maritain, Cocteau and others of that group. He 
refuses, however, to accept the dogmatic conclusions of 
these men. . | 

What is this much vaunted Western world which Mr, 
Lewis regards as of such high historic importance ? Is 
it the Catholic tradition ? Is it Graeco-Latin civiliza=— 
tion ? Is it the Anglo-Saxon hegemony ? a 

It seems to us that Mr. Lewis’ attempt to defend the 
West —that tottering bastard concept — is a bourgeoi 
impulse. It is the Anglo-Saxon superiority mania whicl 
in America has glorified the ignorant and the philistine 
into the belief of his racial superiority. 4 

No one will deny the historic immensity of the Graeco- 
Latin tradition. But we believe that our age cannot 
return to it without vowing itself to sterility. The West, 
after all, has produced the pseudo-classical philistinism 
of Anatole France. If that is what Mr. Lewis regards 
the real spirit of France, we gladly leave him to his me 
lancholy contemplations of the ruin. q 

Mr. Lewis is obviously the kind of simpleton who 
still believes in German spies and Bolshevik agents hove 
ing around diplomatic personnages. 

For how could he otherwise approach, as he does, th 
problem of the modern spirit from the angle of a supél 
annuated political psychology. His “* good Europea 
nism ”’ strikes us as ridiculous. The war has evidently 
not taught anything to Mr. Lewis. He continues t 
operate with the vocabulary of the world cataclysm. — 

We have as much admiration for the French genius as 
has Mr. Lewis, but we do not limit ourselves to the narrov 
conception of that spirit. We believe that the Fren 
ideology is sufficiently strong and elastic to retain 
indigenous qualities, without fearing to experiment 
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e idea of a new synthesis. Outside influences do not 

ally frighten it. In fact we do not hold with the majority 

view that the French are intellectually parochial. 

The curious thing about Mr. Lewis is his misconcep- 

A of an undeniable truth — that, in fact, the nationa- 

listic idea was born of the French Revolution, and not 

of the royalist-monarchical principle which he admires 

so much. 

me The hysteria which Mr. Lewis and his friends show 

with regard to the possible destruction of the Western 

world may be understood. But when his friends draw 

‘an analogy between our epoch and the T hird century, 

‘when the Roman Empire crashed before the onslaught 
of the barbarians, we call a halt. The Roman Empire 
‘at that epoch was thoroughly rotten and decaying, 
and fell into the hands of the barbarians like a ripe 
fruit. Europe, however, while very sick, is not dying, 
and has a rather strong sense of intellectual values 
‘that will prevent any such calamity — if calamity 
eit be. 

_ The Simian xenophobia of men of Mr. Lewis’ type 
“is nothing less than ridiculous. If Western civilization 
has as its chief basis the “ Americanization * of the 
spirit, it is bound to fail. That spirit is not one of pro- 
gress, but of decadence. For there is less intellectual and 
-eultural communication between the nations of the Wes- 
tern world today than ever before, in spite of the dyna- 
mics of the machine. 

Maurice Barres has tried the jump from anarchism to 
nationalism and has failed. We are not interested in 
ada considerations, in the opposing of Western and 
‘Eastern civilizations. We care not a hoot for political 
activities, whether they be Communist or Royalist. We 
“a for an anarchic state of mind primarily. 

B We are interested in the West as a means for new 
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‘artistic expressions. But we wish to see a new 
humanism born of the synthesis of inter-continental 
conceptions. The international spirit against _ which 
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men of Mr. Lewis’ ilk fight with all the fanaticis) 
of the A. P. A. or the Ku Klux Klan will assert itsel 
in spite of all his efforts. a 

Europe is sick. The Western world is sick. It is ¢ 
group of nations strangled by bitterness and narrowness, 
[t lives in constant fear of war and revolution. The 
bitter nationalism which Mr. Lewis evidently glorifies 
is hastening the end. : 

The intellectual barriers that exist between the na- 
tions are hard to break down. But a few minds are really 
interested in the demolition of the Lewisian sectaria= 
nism, although it is regrettable to state that very 
often only the most imbecile manifestations of the va: 
rious national spirits are communicated beyond the 
frontiers. ; 

We believe that only the dream really matters | 
We believe that there is a universal eternal line binding 
the nations and which has nothing whatever to do wit 1 
the limitations of a Western psychology or an Eastern 
psychology. The dream has no racial characteristics, 
There is a fundamental correspondence between the 
nations that has nothing to do with frontiers. But that 
is almost a platitude. . . 

Civilization must primarily be a human thing. Was 
not the greatest period, of human history the Renais- 
sance, the Humanistic Age, when the idea of nationa- 
lity — in the despicable sense in which it is bandied: 
about by politicians and pseudo-philosophers and eco- 
nomists today — was unknown, when the best minds 
of the nations were welcome in any country and there 
was a collective individualism that produced immortal 
things ? & 

We dont want to be good Europeans, but good uni- 
versalists. Asia, Europe, the two Americas interest us as 
much as any narrow ideological Fascistic conception 
of the West. There can emerge a beautiful rivalry out 
of such a universal competition of the spirits. 3 


. 


We agree with Mr. Lewis that the attempt of second- 
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e, sterile men to gain a new lease on life by a sort of 
motional blood-transfusion through primitive manifes- 
tations, is a ridiculous procedure. That effort is based on 
admiration motivated by impotence. 

¥ But if Mr. Lewis attacks his betters, we protest. 
Sherwood Anderson and D. H. Lawrence, two artists of 
‘the word who are creators of genius, can afford to smile 
at the cheap sneers of the London critic. Mr. Lewis has 
gone to New York and come back with the most ob- 
vious, superficial impressions of that city — and with 
characteristic effrontery has given a picture of Ame- 
‘rica that would put a newspaperman to shame. 

_ Primitivism and the study of folk-lore have often led to 
-a deeper understanding of the unity of the human spirit. 
‘There is a tradition of the international imagination 
which escapes the nerves of men like Lewis. 

What really is the trouble with Mr. Lewis is precisely 
this constitutional inability to capture the magic of life. 
He persists in seeing life from the outside, in clinging to 
-outworn snobbisms, and in having an unshakable faith 
in the power of polygraphy. 

4 


* 
* * 


_ At the conclusion of his “ Analysis of the Mind of 
James Joyce, ’’ Mr. Lewis says, ‘“* It seems to me that 
the smaller you are, the more remarkable. ” On this 
basis, it is not surprising that the self-styled Enemy 
finds Joyce rather ordinary and himself quite tremen- 
-dous. The “ Analysis ’’ reveals nothing at all about 
Joyce and little of importance about Lewis. __ 

- Because Joyce is skillful enough to vary his style 
according to subject matter and to use certain landmarks 
in literature as reference points, Mr. Lewis accuses him 
of unorganized susceptibility to influences. Because 
certain partsjof Ulysses have the texture of every-day 
Jife in Dublin, Mr. Lewis shares Mr. Ernest Boyd’s error 


in taking the great epic to be merely another Dubliners 
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on a large scale. In accusing Joyce of “ taking his mater- 
ial from the Past, ’’ he forgets that the book was star- 
ted in 1914. Only a public stenographer could be more 
up to date. As a matter of fact, Mr. Lewis is farther 
behind Ulysses (Feb. 1922) than Ulysses is behind the 
Dublin of today. : 

He misses Joyce’s sense of the tragic, even to the © 
point of stating that Joyce is not Dostoevski; looks — 
for the man of the street in the Falstaffian figure of 
Bloom ; dismisses the tremendous Saturnalia which is © 
generally agreed to be the culmination of the entire — 
work with an unfavorable comparison to Flaubert’s 
polite and over-wrought Tentation; finds traces of — 
Gertrude Stein in the finale of Marion Bloom’s soliloquy 
which is surcharged with the emotional rhythm the 
absence of which is Miss Stein’s most obvious charac- 
teristic ; complains of the short sentences in the open- 
ing chapters just as America’s prize ass, Dr. Collins, — 
complained of the long sentences in the middle ; throws 
in a page or two on sex and Y. M. C. A.’s the high spot of 
which is the original and startling observation that the 
‘* savage with a loin cloth is chaste ’’ ; and after deplo- — 
ring Joyce’s naturalism winds up with a confession that 
he “ prefers the chaste wisdom of the Chinese or the 
Greek * to the “ fanatacism ’’ coming from the An-— 
cient East “ and that he is for the physical world. ” 

Now if Mr. Lewis had really had the courage to 
attempt an analysis of Joyce, he would have included 
the new work, an entire book of which is now available, - 
and which is freer from both local color and local time 
than anything heretofore written in any language. In 
order to forestall Mr. Lewis from taking credit for bring- 
ing about this development we make haste to remark 
that the book now appearing in transition was started five — 
years ago. Ulysses is comparatively safe ground. Too 
much has been said about it already, and too few people 
have really read it. a 

In his discussion of Gertrude Stein, Mr. Lewis falls 
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so far below his usual low standard of superficial analysis 
and involved abuse that any reply seems almost undig- 
nified. His remarks on Joyce are rehashed from the 
pronunciamentos of various critics concerning Ulysses, 
findings of which the original authors are almost in- 
variably ashamed today. In regard to Miss Stein, he is 
even more sketchy and out of date. While she was still 
in school, Miss Stein tried her hand at portraying ser- 
vants and the like in an understandable fashion, adapt- 
ing her prose to the languid rhythms of their lives. 
Ten years later, this became the literary fashion in the 
United States and many otherwise commendable people 
are still at it. On the basis of this book, Three Lives, and a 
rather quaint lecture she delivered to the Oxford boys 
two years ago, Mr. Lewis launches his exposé. 

Well read people are quite agreed, by now, that Three 
Lives was an interesting and original book, inits day. The 
subject may as well be dropped. 

First of all, let us waive the notion that Miss Stein 
owes Mr. Lewis any explanation or apology for writing 
things which please her and interest and influence many 
others. More than eighteen months ago, under the sig- 
nature of Elliot Paul, an article appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune stating that Miss Anita Loos acquired her style 
through a complete misunderstanding of Gertrude Stein, 
also that Ernest Hemingway had learned a great deal 
from The Making of Americans, and that even in books as 
bad as The Hard Boiled Virgin (the author’s name has 
been forgotten by us already) there were traces of her 
early mannerisms. 

Miss Stein has written so many different kinds of 
things that Mr. Lewis’ inadvertencies, premised upon a 
belief that her work, over a period of more than twenty 
years, has remained stationary, are scarcely worth the 
expensive paper they are printed upon. After the ser- 
vant girl epoch, she did a very long work in which the 
principal types of people she knew were all portrayed 

and their intricate relationships conveyed. Then she 
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tried condensing the life stories of small groups 
ple into a few pages, Ada, Miss Furr and Miss Skeen, ete 
Later, in the form of sketches, plays and the like, she 
put the soft pedal on characterization and gave us charac- 
teristic situations to which plots and alternative plots 
could easily be fitted by the reader, if he was so minded, | 
oe Then she achieved abstract patterns of words, skillfully 
Bre, rescued from the realm of the specific, which may b 
a enjoyed as music is enjoyed, or abstract painting. There 
‘ is no telling what she will do next, and it is safe to say 
that whatever it is, Mr. Lewis will muff it completely. 
The idea that Miss Stein, who has a master’s degree 
‘a for work in brain anatomy at Johns Hopkins and wasa 
1% _ valued associate of William James, resorts to child 
“a psychology without knowing it, or that she has spen 
Bat a lifetime of hard work in perpetrating a joke upon 
pe? the public, is too ridiculous for serious consideration. — 
Bi But to the most casual reader, her work is singularly 
Be free from what Mr. Lewis calls ** local time. ”’ In Com- 
position as Explanation, when she refers to time within 
the composition, she means time in the sense of propor- 
tional measurement and not the calendar or garden 
variety. So Mr. Lewis’ pot shot at the moon fails to 
clear the first line of roof tops. 4 
Now, as to the Enemy’s conjectures as to how Mr. 
Joyce, Miss Stein or the Surrealists happened to be 
among transition’s contributors. They are impertinent, 
or would be if their author was not too egocentric to 
know the meaning of that word. They are inaccurate, 
but no more so than the general run of stuff in Mr. Lewis’ 
haphazard and long-winded pamphlet. And they are 
nobody’s business except of the parties of the first and 
second part. 3 


Mr. Lewis says: : 
‘““ When I attack I quote : I place side by side the. 
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vhat Iam criticising and what I have to say about it: 
y example will not be followed by my opponents. ” 

_ * J anticipate no direct reply from the Stein quarter, 
for directness is not the forte of my enemies. ” 

Thus, heroically brandishing his lathe sword,he charges 
Mr. Joyce, Miss Stein, transition, Surrealism, Commun- 
ism and other alleged danger spots in the structure 
‘of the Western World. 

As far as transition is concerned, he makes no error 
in assuming that few of his phrases are destined to be 
dignified by the quotation marks of his opponents, 
for he is not given to succinct expression and we see 
little value in devoting a hundred and fifty pages to an 
analysis of his mistakes. (It is extremely interesting 
‘to note in this connection that, despite his boast, Mr. 
‘Lewis has quoted not one word from transition in his 
criticism.) The challenge of directness, coming from the 
diffuse editor of The Enemy, is not without some 
humor, but we shall accept it solemnly, with neither 
the * cries of rage ’’ nor the ‘* wounded vanity ” 
which he anticipates. 

Indeed, it would be well to start out with the direct 
Statistical statement that out of 309 contributions 
‘appearing in the first eight numbers of transition exactly 
“81 were by men in any way connected with the Surrea- 
ist movement. This is rather important since Mr. Lewis, 
‘without bothering with embarrassing details, builds 
up his entire attack from the quite erroneous assump- 
tion that for the purposes of argument transition and 
Surrealism can be taken as meaning the same thing. 
His data thus arranged to fit his thesis, Mr. Lewis 
proceeds in this thunderous fashion by means of the 
convenient syllogism : The Surrealists are Communists 
— or, as he less directly puts it, * the politics of such a 
‘group as the Super-realist are not the dogma, but the 
aroma, the tempo, of Moscow; ” thus transition, being 

(according to Mr. Lewis) Surrealistic, is “a political 
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form of radical propaganda ”’ and, consequentl 


one more of those horrid menaces to the safety o 


: ; Western World. ’ 4 
Pa But Mr. Lewis does not so easily exhaust his capacity 
Be for misinterpretation — for he has the newspaper fea- 


ture writer’s weakness for reckless and inaccurate gener- 
a alization and he is soon not only confusing transi- 
tion with Surrealism, but Mr. Joyce with Miss Stein 
| and Miss Stein with Dada, 2 
Anyone who had intelligently read one or two num- 

bers of transition would have discerned the obvious. 

facts that Mr. Joyce and Miss Stein are at opposite 

poles of thought and expression, that neither of them 

has anything in common with the Dada or Surrealist 

movements, ‘ 

We will not permit “ The Enemy ” to slip out of 

his error through the indirect excuse that he did not 

accuse ‘transition of being Surrealistic-but merely of 

having ‘* the aroma, the tempo ” of Surrealism, nor 

will we accept any such vague nonsense as his descrip- 

tion of Miss Stein — “ the rhythm of her blood-stream, 

' the colour and sound she gives to life when she “ ex- 
| presses *’ it, the tempo-of the mind, the specific manner 
in which she will inevitably react to events and things, 
is very much the same as you will find in the average 
Dada. ’’ We, too, like direct replies. a 
As long as Mr, Lewis continues in his present state olf 
confusion he is ineligible to offer a valid criticism of 
transition and, since he blunders so badly on his major 


premises, it will be unnecessary for us to take up the 
: minor points of attack —suchas the “ herd-organism ” 
) and ‘* youth movement ” notions — with which he 
‘ clutters up his article. If he wishes to amuse himself 
. in the future by further attacking us we shall be the 
% last to object, but it is essential that he first clear out 
“a his mind and begin all over again from a new point of 
departure. z 
On one unescapable point Mr. Lewis is correct — the 
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on the other hand, are no more Communists than they 
are Fascists, for all forms of politics are outside the range 
ff our interests. This, however, should not be construed 
as an attempt to wash our hands of the Surrealists. If 
we have a warm feeling for both them and the Commun- 
ists it is because the movements which they repre- 
sent are aimed at the destruction of a thoroughly rotten 
structure, just as were the American and French revol- 
utions. Contemporary society seems to us to be in an 
abysmally dark state and we are entertained intellect- 
ually, if not physically, with the idea of its destruction, 
But we do not share the illusion that reformation im- 
plies improvement. We are content to leave society to 
the Communists, Methodist missionaries, the Fascists, 
the Anti-Saloon League, Mr. Lewis and the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. Our interests are confined 
to literature and life; and literature, especially Anglo- 
Saxon, is on the whole even worse off than contemporary 
society. It is our purpose, purely and simply, to amuse 
ourselves in weeding out the rank and sterile growth 
‘that has sucked the life out of American letters and in 
providing a clear patch where fresh plants may grow. 
- It is because the Surrealists have succeeded, up to 
certain rigid limits, in revivifying French letters, that 
their work has interested us and appeared to us espec- 
ially worth translating and presenting to American 
readers. 

Our conception of literature, however, is not the 
formalized one of the Surrealists, We believe with them 
that the artist’s imagination should be placed above 
everything else in importance, but we do not hold with 
them that writing should be exclusively of the interior. 
In plain and direct words, for the edification of Mr. Lewis 
we believe in a new romanticism, more volatile than 
that of the past, which achieves a magic by combining 
the interior and the exterior, the subjective and the 
objective, the imaginary and the apparently real. 
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about us that transition aecnes to encourag é 

*«« propose to dictate to the world of Wettens , 
letters. ’’ That is ridiculous. We have no set of rules 
the use of our contributors. We simply want 
flowers instead of dead weeds. 

Whether or not such a program is radical | concern 
not in the least, for we have passed the mental st 
that is impressed by buttons in the lapel. Nor do ° 
care whether the Western World falls or thrives. B 
if the Western World does collapse it will not be throu 
such “ radical ’’ agencies for the renewal of slug 
blood as transition but through such germ-carriers 
paralysis as Mr. Lewis. 
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_ The attacks on transition and its contributors which 
have appeared during the past months have provided 
the editors with a certain amount of innocent enter- 
tainment. We admire Mr Lewis’ honesty and industrious- 
ness, and quarrel with him simply because we disagree 
fundamentally with every doctrine he has voiced or is 
likely to voice. The sarcasm of the space-fillers in the 
American, British and Parisian press could hardly be 
expected to stir up our fighting blood. And the various 
other detractors have so unanimously overlooked our 
weak points to pick on us where we were strongest that 
we have learned to become good-naturedly deaf to their 
omplaints. 

But our amiability abruptly terminates when we 
‘come in contact with such lice as Samuel Roth, who is 
not only an ignorant blunderer but a liar and sneak thiet 
as well. In the appended first-hand study of this para- 
site Mr Root observes that to be vilified by Roth is 
Imost infallible evidence that one has at some time 
been robbed by him. This statement is naively confirm- 
ec by Roth himself, as regards his pilfering and mang- 
ling of Mr James Joyce’s work, in the September issue 
of the Two Worlds Monthly and, as regards his pirating 
of a poem by Mr T. S. Eliot, in the self-explanatory 
correspondence which follows. 

To readers not already familiar with Roth’s literary 
pocket-picking achievements these documents should 
e an interesting revelation, and we feel confident that 
our bitterest enemies will join us as readily as our friends 
in attempting to rid contemporary literature of this 
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KING OF THE JEWS 


by WAVERLEY LEWIS ROOT 


The most humorous literary effort of the year 1927 is 
unquestionably the work of Mr. Samuel Roth, publishe) 
of Two Worlds, who has kindly offered the sum ol 
$ 2,500 to Mr. James Joyce in order that the latter may 
go to America and have the theft Of Ulysses explained 
to him. Without knowing Mr. Joyce, whose works | 
admire, I take the liberty of warning him against Mr 
Roth, whom I know very well, and whose works I also 
admire for the ingenuity with which they are compound. 
ed of selections cabbaged from the most impeccable 
literary sources. ‘ 

I am unfortunately scientifically minded, and I find it 
difficult to believe in lusi naturae. I do not expect to 
see a mouse delivered of a crocodile for the reason that 
it has never happened before despite no dearth of op- 
portunities for the amorous foregatherings of mice ant 
crocodiles. For precisely the same reason I do not ex- 
pect. Mr. Roth to keep a promise. Even if he had not 
behind him a long and honorable record in the art 0 
promise breaking I should still find it impossible t 

_ believe that the gentleman whom I have so often 
wrung by torture at the propect of parting with twe 
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ted from twenty-five hundred dollars. If Mr. Joyce 
ot yet sufficiently warned, I may add that all Mr. Ae 
h’s money is in his wife’s name. ! fe 
I feel it my duty to issue a warning concerning the ‘ 
rprising phenomenon that goes by the name of Samuel a 
oth because my conscience is troubled by the belief % 
at I am partly responsible for him. I confess remorse- 
ully that in the days before I knew the nature of the 
beast I furnished what few ideas and what little taste 
went into Two Worlds, Mr. Roth having little of either 
to spare. When the first feeble issue of Two Worlds 
appeared with its expressed intention of adding to * the 
gayety of nations ’’ — Mr. Rothis a fervent sloganeer — 
there seemed little imminent danger that it would do 
anything of the kind. In spite of the appeal of the pira- 
ted Joyce installment, it was ready to fold up its wings | 
i die when I unfortunately happened along, suggested | 


to Mr. Roth that he print Mark Twain’s 7607, of which 
he had until that time been entirely ignorant, and loan- 
ed him my copy. 1601 made Two Worlds. The second 
ssue, in which it appeared, has always led the others in 
ales; and I imagine that, of the “ limited edition of 
50 numbered copies ’’, Mr. Roth must already have 
disposed of some five thousand. 

For some time after that I was associated with Mr. 
Roth in his various enterprises, doing the major part of 
the editorial work, and discouraging the various bill 
‘collectors, private detectives and post oflice inspectors 
who made up the greater share of Mr. Roth’s callers. 
‘It was with a growing sense of my privilege in being al- 
lowed at first hand to study one of the most interesting 
psychopathological cases in the literary pen that I pried 
leeper and deeper into the badly- aired crevices of Mr. 
Roth’s extraordinary personality. It was an absorbing 
study, and one that might have been continued indefin- 
ly with profit. But the human mechanism is weak, 
and the strain of being polite to the animal was too much 
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I severed my connection with him on two hours’ warni 1g 
after about a year of exposure to the Rothian rays. 
Mr. Roth is a Galician Jew. I am no anti-Semite, ane 
I cannot believe that geographical or ethnographical 
influences alone are sufficient to account for Mr. Roth, 
But I pass on the observation, told me by other Jew. 
that Galicia is reputed to produce probably the lowes} 
recognizable specimens of the human race extant. 
this be true, in Mr. Roth Galicia has outdone herself, 
She should be spayed and made to breed no more. 
The influences which sway Mr. Roth are four in num 4 
ber, and they rank in the following order of importance ; 
greed, suspicion, conceit, fear. His greed is expressed 
first for money ; secondly for food ; thirdly for women; 
last for fame. His main success has been achieved in 
satisfying his second appetite. He has always had litt 
difficulty in finding enough food. But money has come 
with difficulty because, ridiculous though it may seem, 
Mr. Roth as a businessman is decidedly inept and ex- 
tremely inefficient. His success with women is meagre, 
because they dislike him instinctively, and his technique 
with them remains in the twelve-year-old stage. As for 
fame, that, he has found, has an unpleasant habit of 
turning into notoriety. Perhaps it is because of his 
three failures that Mr, Roth turns more and more to- 
food. He is forever eating, as rapidly as possible, and_ 
with a minimum of beauty. Mr. Roth seldom smokes. 
It is not possible to smoke when one’s mouth is full. 
Mr. Roth is tall, stooping a little at the shoulders. His’ 
myopic eyes pull his head forehead. Deep in their little 
sockets, they dart supiciously and uneasily from side to 
side. His head is turtle-like, escaping at the slightest 
provocation into the loose folds of flesh on his ned 
One imagines that the ends of his moustache are alway 
moist over his large twitching mouth. He strides alon 
the street with quick nervous gulps, his head and ey 
turning from side to side in search of women, for he 1 
proverbially interested in everything hot and _holloy 
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He catches sight of a comely girl, and his little eyes, 
inning swiftly and timidly over the lines of her body, 
noint her with a fine film of grease. He hurries his 
ep, catches up to her, and, with blinking eyes and teeth 

ncovered by the hungry smile of his restless mouth, he 
speak to her. She turns coldly away, and Mr. Roth, 
overcome by disappointment, turns into the nearest 
oo and assauges his sorrow with onion soup, 
wiener schnitzel, potato pirogen, and three cups of coffee. 
i Mr. Roth’s conceit is ina way the most enviable thing 
about him. Nothing can shake his superb self-assurance. 
There is a story of a conversation he had with Joe Free- 
man, once an editor of the New Masses, on the subject of 
Zionism. Mr. Roth deplored the manner in which the 
Jewish return to Palestine was being mismanaged. He 
expressed his regret that he had not the time to take the 
de personally in hand, and set things right. “* No 
nation, ’’ said Mr. Roth, “ has ever become great except 
u and all the kings of the 


der the leadership of a king 
ews have been literary men. 
The superb self-contentedness that enables Mr. Roth 
o make sucha remark seriously and without ostenta- 
tion also makes it possible for him to survive absolutely 
alone. It is not possible to say of him that he is his own 
est friend, for the use of the superlative implies the 


ie 


xistence of the comparative and the positive. 

“Mr. Roth had a friend once. That was Ben Finke 1, 
fhose position in the literary world is that of | 

gent for Libbey’s Hotel, on New-York’s bast Sicc. 
isled by the novelty of friendship, Mr. Roth departed 
from his customary method of picking up his literary 
opinion second hand, and made what was probably the 
only independent literary criticism of his life, in favor 
of Mr. Finkel. He dedicated an issue of Two Worlds 
Monthly to him, with an editorial explaining that Mr. 
‘inkel was the world’s greatest lyric poet and a page of 
. Finkel’s poems to disprove it. Mr. Finkel proved to 
an even less adept plagiarist than Mr. Roth, having 
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pieced his works together from the most popular 
ments of his best-known contemporaries. The 
exhibit was a verse in which Mr. Finkel bashfully confess 
ed a desire to dash around naked in the springtime 

, To anyone acquainted with Mr. Finkel, the picture ¢ 
ae, his roly-poly and probably lubricious little body taking 
ee a turn mother-naked through the push carts of Ess 
street was positively enchanting. But Mr. Finkel 1 
ie: no more. They have quarreled. One suspects that Mr 
Bs,’ Roth managed to do him in some manner, which is hig 

A usual method of alienating his temporary friends. When 
Mr. Roth has denuded an acquaintance of such posses 
sions as he can lay hold of, he becomes violently suspi 


E 
nN 


fe cious and proceeds to vilification. To be abused by Mr 
ay , Roth is evidence that one has at some time been robbed 
‘*@ by him. " 
a Most of Mr. Roth’s stealings are literary, but he wil 


take anything else that he can get. Early in his careel 
he started a poetry magazine, appropriating the name 
of Columbia University to lend it prestige. As he hat 
thoughtfully registered as a student at Columbia ane 
taken a dormitory room there, it was some little timé 


Re before the university authorities were able to get thei 

a name off the title page of his publication. After that, Mr 

Bes Roth went in for biology. He founded the Vital Trutl 
- Publishing Company, which, for the reasonable sum 


one dollar, offered instructions for the regulation of the 
sex of one’s still unsprung offspring. Suddenly beset by 
some doubts as to the soundness of his biology, Mr. Roth 
grew a little perturbed, and hastily withdrew from t 
venture without offering the advertised informa 
and also without returning any of the dollar bills t 
had been thoughtlessly despatched to him. The 
office authorites at the time were too busy suppre 
literature to be interested in fraud, but they bobbe 
three years later, inquired what was what, and_ 
grew inquisitive about Mr. Roth’s publications. Th 
bobbed down almost as quickly as they bobbe 
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as I dislike to cast aspersions on the delightfully 
tuse individuals who manage to make a living by 
tting into the post office after they have proved con- 
sively that they are fit for nothing else, I suspect that 
Mr. Roth resorted to a little palm greasing — and how 
it must have pained him ! 

_ Mr. Roth, leaving biology, took a flyer in books. He 
opened a shop in the Village, established credit, ordered a 
bw many books, and then held a sale at ridiculously 


low prices. It was just at this point in his career that he 
ecided to go to Europe, and though that was some time 
ago, there are still collection agencies trying to persuade 
him to pay for the books brought before his departure. 
_ In Europe his chief stealings consisted of a number of 
anuscripts carelessly intrusted to him, the idea for 
Two Worlds, and a book of poems called Europe, half 
of which were paraphrases of verses he had seen in 
manuscript abroad. The coldness with which the Yiddish 
press received this book was due to the fact that the 
yther half he had been inept enough to translate — rather 
badly — from an eminent Jewish poet rather than from 
an obscure one. 
_ All of Mr. Roth’s literary labors are rather those of 
he collector than the creator. Like Homer, he takes 
rhatever he may require, but at his point the parallel 
etween Homer and Mr. Roth collapses with great sud- 
denness. He once wrote a book almost unaided. It is in 
the form of a conversation between Israel Zangwill and 
himself in which Mr. Zangwill is made to look very silly 
ndeed. The publishers sniffed a chance of getting a good 
rreface to sell a bad book and arranged with Zangwill 
9 write an introductory defence. Then Mr. Roth quietly 
ewrote his book, and made Mr. Zangwill look silly once 
nore. Although the work is described (by Mr. Roth) as 
brilliant and scintillating conversation between the 
yittiest Jews of the Old and New Worlds ”, he had 
0 take.it over from the publishers, who discovered it to 
de a very complete flop. 
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Readers of the first issue of Two Worlds will 
that in addition to a number of contributions by Sa 
Roth and S. R., there were offerings by David | 
and Francis Page. David Zorn is Samuel Roth, and Fran- 
cis Page, I am able to state, is Samuel Roth also. Mr 
Roth has always intended some day to reveal this 
startling news in an advertisement headed: ‘* There are 


only three good writers in America, and I am all 
them. * Dies rirae! a 

Mr. Roth has made one contribution to the gayety of 
nations, and it is worth a trip across the Atlantic to look 
at it. At Number 273 East Houston Street, on the Jewish 
East Side of New-York, is the English Institute, owned 
and managed by Samuel Roth, where Jewish immi- 
grants are taught to be illiterate in two languages, 
Painted on the glass show window is a hideous chromo 
in billboard colors representing eager students receiving 
instruction from the gifted — and underpaid — em- 
ployees of Mr. Roth. It is probably the most hideous 
a vertaement in the world. Mr. Roth thinks it is beaut- 
iful. ve 


CORRESPONDENCE 


26th July 1927. 


i 
The Editor, 
‘The New York Evening Post ”, 
36 East 39th Street, 
Yew York City. 


Owing to the generous activities of Miss Sylvia Beach / 
id others, the affair of Mr. Samuel Roth and his serial 
‘publication of “ Ulysses ” has already received some 
publicity. But I feel that such a matter can only be 
ectively dealt with if it is continually kept before the 
plic eye; and I have just seen by the courtesy of a 
. James Joyce, a copy of Mr. Roth’s “ Two Worlds 
nthly ” dated May-June 1927 which gives me every 
excuse for another protest. This number contains its 
‘usual instalment of “ Ulysses ”’ and contains also a piece 
verse of my own reprinted from “ The Criterion * 
is unnecessary for me to say that this republication eo 
quite unauthorised and that I have received from age 
Roth no offer of payment or communication of | 
kind. This is all part of Mr. Roth’s game and calls 
0 special comment. But I should like the advantage 
our columns, and that of any fair-minded American . 
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aper which is willing to print this letter, to pro 
ee against the effrontery of Mr. Roth s de i 
of this number of the “ Two Worlds Monthly ”’ to mys 
If this is not adding insult to injury I do not know what 
is. Mr. Roth’s little epitaph runs as follows : 3 


=) 


| DEDICATE THIS ISSUE OF TWO WORL »S 
MONTHLY TO : 


T.5: BEIOg 
Who has given us some excellent verses, 
several sound critical formulae, and one 


of the most charming literary personali- 
ties of our time. 


«Has given us ”’ is a real stroke of humour ; Mr. Roth 
chooses to interpret any gift to the world as a gift te 


= himself. -_ 
F. In the same number Mr. Roth has a great deal to say 
for himself, and states that he offered Mr. Joyce a t 
sand dollars. I did not know this interesting fact, 
I am certainly in a position to say that Mr, Roth 
not offered me a penny. It would appear that the 
of money, if any is to flow, is to be in the opposite d 
tion, for he devotes a page to an advertisement, one 


tence of which runs as follows ; = 


“If you have money and wish to investit 
in one of the most fascinating of civilised _ 
ventures write to Mr. Samuel Roth, care 
of TWO WORLDS MONTHLY.” — 


Tam, Sir, | 
Your obedien 
(Signed) : ue 
TSE/IPF oe 


‘TWO WORLDS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Five Hundred Fifth Avenue, 
Sr New York City 


Mr. Roth’s office. 


August 10th 1927. 


. 

Mr. Robert W. Potter, 
‘The New York Evening Post, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: 

__ iam very much obliged to you for your letter of the 
eighth and for your considerateness in enclosing a copy 
of the letter written to you by Mr. T. S. Eliot, editor 
of the Monthly Criterion. 

_ As Mr. Eliot’s action is confessedly a part of the pro- 
motion scheme whereby Miss Sylvia Beach has tried to 
‘create the impression that my publication of the Ulysses 
was without authorization I might disregard entirely 
the matter of Mr. Eliot’s own poem. But I do not want 
to entirely disregard it. I will merely say that I think 
t is a very bad poem and that I reprinted it in Two 
Worlds Monthly as an interesting example of the sort 
sf rubbish which is ladled out to us these days as poetry. 
Naturally there would have been no point in publishing 
my intention, and it is one of the delicious features of 
my interprise that 1 find this sort of thing taken so ser- 
usly. Let Mr. Eliot be at peace. At no time has his 
rk ever had commercial value and it certainly was 
no commercial value to me, yet as a mere formality 
am, under separate cover, sending him, a check for 
$ 25.00. I assure you from what I know of Mr. Eliot’s 
beggarly past (I once contributed to a fund, instigated 
; himself towards raising money for him on the plea 
he was consumptive and about to die) that I could 
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buy all of his good will and future patronage with 

less than § 25.00, but I fling the money in his teeth. So. 

much for what I think he is‘worth to me. , 

As for the matter of Ulysses. I have already explained | 

that Mr. Ezra Pound, James Joyce’s accredited agent 

in this country, turned over to me all of his work which 

had previously been given to the Lillle Review and which 

the Little Review found impossible to publish. There 

was never any question, in the correspondence of Mr, — 

Pound, which is in my files, of any money to be paid, ~ 

and certainly the thousand dollars which I offered Mr, — 

Joyce is more than he has ever been paid in one lump sum ~ 

for any work of his, although I was under no obligation — 

to pay him anything. I am proud to say that in spite— 

of the intimidating propoganda of Mr. Joyce and his — 

friends, my correspondence coming from every part of” 

the world show that sentiment in the matter, now that — 

the truth is known, is overwhelmingly in my favor.  — 

Painful though it is, I return to Mr. Eliot. It is ob-— 

vious from his attempt to interpret the phrase ‘ has_ 

given us ” as meaning that the things mentioned in my 

dedication were given to me personally that he is per- 

verting the meaning of the phrase which is that they were ~ 

given to our generation. Nor can it be true that my offer 

of a thousand dollars to Mr. Joyce was news to Mr. Eliot 

who must have seen my statement in the New Stateman 

of London —astatement about which I have heard from — 

almost every literary man of importance in England. © 

s Well, Mr. Eliot has put it over. He has managed to- 
2 give me something of a feeling of humiliation, for it can-— 
on not fail to be humiliating to have one’s dedication | 
a thrown back at one in that way. I am only faintly” 
oa consoled by the fact that my esteem for Mr. Eliot is 
only of the lightest. What is more important, I feel duly 
chastised in myself for having given way so easily in my 
love of fine phrases. I stand entirely corrected. Mr. 
Eliot if not any of the things indicated in my dedication, 
and since he has been careful enough to bring proof of 
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the Evening Post and to other American papers, 

2el entirely free to say that I think he is both a prig 

and a blackguard. 

_ Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL RorTu. 


ae 
B. 
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. THE WORLDS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ine. 
. Five Hundred Fifth Avenue 

be New York City 
Mr. Roth’s office 


Stuyvenant 2738 


4 August 10th 1927. 
i. §.. Eliot, 

24, Russell Square, 

‘London, W. C. I, England. 


Mr. Roth has asked me to send you the enclosed check 
n full payment for a poem of yours which he reprinted 
n an issue of Two Worlds Monthly, entitled, ‘* Wanna 
Go Home, Baby ? ”’ 
 Lalso beg to enclose a letter which Mr. Roth sent to 
he editor of the New York Evening Post. Copies of it 
ve also gone out to the editors of The Nation and The 
Dial, to whom your original letter to the New York Eve- 
ing Post sent. : 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) E. LOEwWENBERG, 


Secretary to Mr. Roth. 
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22nd August 1927. 
The Editor, A 
‘* The New York Evening Post ”’, 
236 East 39 th Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir, z 
With reference to the letter which I recently sent to. 
you concerning Mr. Samuel Roth’s unauthorised publi- 
cation of some of my work: I wish to inform you that 
I have just received from Mr. Roth’s secretary, one E, 
Loewenberg, a copy of a letter which Mr. Roth appears 
to have directed to you under date of the 10th August 
1927. I hope that you have published not only my letter — 
but Mr. Roth’s reply ; inasmuch as Mr. Roth’s reply cons- 
titutes a better reply to himself than any which I could 
devise. i 
As Mr. Roth has addressed this letter to you, and as 

I do not wish to have any direct dealings with Mr, Roth 
or his company, I take the liberty of asking you to do 
me a favour. Mr. Roth’s secretary, the said E. Loewen- 
berg, has sent me a cheque for twenty five dollars which 
he says is “ in full payment ”’ for my verses which he 
pirated. I enclose this cheque, which, as you will observe, 
is drawn on August 10th 1927 for twenty five dollars 
to my order by the Two Worlds Publishing Co., Inc., 
Pauline Roth, treasurer, upon the World Exchange Bank ~ 
of New York, and is numbered 535. I should be greatly 
obliged to you if you would kindly return this cheque 
to the Two Worlds Publishing Co. on my behalf. Ido not 
consider it as payment and I do not propose to accept 
anything in the form of bribery or hush money. 
Iam, Sir, J 
Your obliged, obedient servant, 

(Signed) T, S. Exior. — 

TSE/IPF ah ae 
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ON THE QUEST 


by EUGENE JOLAS 


<5, 


ates once more a clarification of the general ideas under- 
ying our venture. We have no intention of indulging 
dogmatic pronunciamentoes, for we are interested 
marily in research. We should like to feel that each 
ng re-invent the world for himself. 
_ The philosophic problem of the twentieth century- 
Spirit seems to us tolie especially in the attempt to disco- 
yer a new notion of man. The relationship between the 
nd the dynamic totality needs to be definitely ana- 
ed, in order to elucidate the process of evasion from 
disquietude in which we live. 
_ We are struggling for a new faith which may help us 
reate the mythos for which every true artist is waiting 
today. We hope for an esthetic synthetism in which not 
only Europe and Asia will coalesce into a new flowering, 
t to which also the two Americas will bring their 
on. 
his conception of universalism, however, opposes 
‘ttempts to neutralize or destroy individualism. We 
k of the new spirit as a vast orchestra in which each 
rument brings its share of the rhytmic and harmonic 


ansition are being received in many quarters necessi- - 
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creation. We are against the abdication of the indigenous 

pee forces. Art and literature do not represent a geographic 

yt condition, but as in the most fruitful historic events, 

é when each nation contributed its share to the whole, 

they can conquer again the universal supremacy of 

the spirit. ‘| 

The vertiginous pseudo-progress of industrialism _ 

has blinded us to the immense psychological impor-_ 

tance of the machine. The latter which surely is the 

greatest single esthetic contribution of our age has- 

enslaved the human spirit, instead of liberating it. It_ 

is chiefly responsible for the fact that our civilization 
a is a decadent one. 

p, But America, where the technical-mechanical deve-_ 

lopment of our age reached its zenith, shows conclusi-— 

vely to what destructive ends the instrument of the — 


sie machine can lead. For the blind belief in the omnipo- 

tence of the mechanistic psychology produces a disin- 
4 tegration of the free spirit and an automatic mentality, 
ag a glorification of intellectual laziness that seems to us 


to be the gravest danger modern civilization faces. . 
2 America, swollen with mercantilism, content with 
q its mediocrity, is influencing the world more and more, 
d It creates a caricature of optimism and _ persecutes 
: every genuine attempt to give voice to the deeper beauty 
of life, to discover the eternal and changeless magic ot 
. things. She develops in her collossal organism a hierar- 
> chy of the materialistic preoccupations that crashes 
y 3 brutally into the silences of the spirit. 

; 


| 


The arts suffer as a result of this hysteria. Noise has 
become the surrogate of beauty. The faculty to vocalize 
the platitudes of newspapers and pulpit and the plet- 
hora of perfumed magazines is the new criterion for 


excellence. ; 

The machine has the capacity — as with Goth 
art — to create a new sense of the vertical. The plas 
arts, which are perhaps the most representative of t 
arts show this impulse at its best. It is up to the yo 
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wt 
and growing generation to take this fact into considera- 
tion and we feel distinctly that America may eventually 
find the solution, once the slags have been cleared away. 

Human history is a collection of coarse solutions, 
according to Paul Valery. The solution of a neurotic 
kind of activism rooted in a stupid nativistic determi- 
nism and sentimentality is the last one we can admit. 
The arts, in order to grow in sucha soil, need a maximum 
of evasions. The old frames must be ruthlessly destroyed, 
and new ones substituted. The human being cannot 
breathe freely in this civilization. 

For the immediate result of this state of things is the 
critical danger to intellectual liberty which is the con- 
sequence of the increasing industrialisation we face 
today. The terrifying conception that the minority has 
no place in the general scheme of things and must be 
destroyed with all the weapons at the disposal of the 
mob is asserting itself more and more. This sinister 
prejudice finds its greatest aid in the marshalling of 
political ideas that are out to crush whatever poetry 
has created. 

_ Acertain kind of barbarism which to some seems for the 
moment the only solution is motivated by the profound 
disquietude in which the sensitive man of our age lives. 
‘He has trusted to pure reason too long. He lives in the 
obsession of despair. Call it a new mal du siecle, if you 
wish, it is none the less a real thing that goes deep into 
‘the consciousness of our epoch. The intellectualism 
vaunted so long leaves him cold. 

Our nerves live in a vertigo. The will to dream, to 
‘meditate is slowly being undermined. It is for this rea- 
‘son that the Oriental sense of the contemplative may 
be called upon to counter-act the increasing sterility 
of the modern vision. It is conceivable that a synthesis 
of the primitive, the technical and the contemplative 
may resurrect the faculty of creating beauty. 

We are dissatisfied and propose to let this feeling 
ome to expression. We have no sense of equilibrium 
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anymore. Our center is gone. We are waiting in - ear, 
insolence, in boredom for the light beyond the horiz 

We are through with the mendacious brutalit 
literature. We stand in admiration before the classica 
achievements, but we are through with the epigones o| 
classicism or any other source of the past. We revol| 
against the idea that by grafting on our consciousness al 
antique ideal fresh sources of inspiration may come, The 
hunger for evasion which is the symbol of our generas 
tion can find expression in certain definite ways. 

Realism, as it is still preached in America, is a move 
ment with which we have no sympathy. We believe 
that the police reporter's mentality has nothing what 
ever to do with poetry. We are against all method 
that believe that the photographic representation of life 
is the aim of true art. q 

What really is needed is a new feeling. We need 
a greater naivete, a greater simplicity, a greater sensé 
of adventure. The dual realism we think of has th 
two planes of the subconscious and the instinctive an 
the physical consciousness. a 

The movements of the dream have a value that sur 
pass all deliberate attempts to emerge into a state a 
serenity. Out of them may come new landscapes, n 
ecstasies, which open the way to the Arabian Nig 
Whether this process is essentially a mystic one or le 
to a complete denial of transcendental forces is u 
portant. It is important, however, that passion 
dream be expressed. 

The movements of life in its physical sense adde 
the hermetism of the instinctive can conceivably er 
a beauty never dreamed-of before. The dynamisn 
the newer manifestations such as electricity, cine 
auto, telephone, aeroplane, radio, may give a new arti 
basis leading to fantastic functions of the poetic 

This duality could give the Americain poet an o 
tunity to disport himself to his heari’s content, a 
the rhythms of the indigenous Afro-American a 
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ian traditions, if he be so inclined, and find the skys- 
erapers of the fourth dimension he dreams of. Thus he 
may find a partial escape in the sense of the vertiginous 
movement of his country, by using its rythms to express 
his visions in an accelerated way. If dynamism is intrin- 
sically a new atmospheric means, it cannot alone produce 
the magic we demand. It must be wedded to the sense 
of the unreal, the imaginary, the fantastic. 

We are not hostile to the whirling symptoms of the 
modern world of machines. But they must be subordi- 
nated to the expression of the imaginative aims which 
are of the very essence of poetry. The cinema, in spite 
of the imbecility surrounding its present evolution, can 
give us possibilities for hallucinations that check 
successfully the pedantry of the puritan. The tele- 
phone, that marvellous instrument for disaster, for 
saturnine proceedings, for strange visions, can concei- 
wvably become a real basis for esthetic communication. 
The radio, in spite of its urge to parallelism, lets us par- 
ticipate in the spontaneous rhytms of continents. But 
it must not be forgotten that these things are methodo- 
logical, not creative per se — a mistake that has frequent- 
ly been made. 

_ The inter-continental tendency for simultaneity today 
‘does not, we emphasize again, exclude the expression 
‘of the indiginous. The American poet, for instance, 
to whom his age is a torture may very well follow the 
advice of William Carlos Williams and return to the ori- 
gins of the American mythology. Here is a species of 
American romanticism that evades the dynamism of 
the present age. He might go back to his earth, that 
Tich, fruitful loam which is now being violated by the 
Sadistic hand of industry. 
_ By going back to his primitive forces, Dr. Williams 
20pes to find again that impetus to the imaginative life 
now being choked in sentimentality and ignorance. The 
Mound-builders, the Indians, the Incas, the; Azteks, the 
yas, Negro art offer a liberation of the spirit that 
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may help the new artistic forces of our generation. 
People like De Soto, Daniel Boone belong to that rac a 
of truly great pioneers who had their roots in the soil. 
They were the great internationalists. 

We are not interested in the limitations imposed on 
the mind by political considerations. It is true that we 
owe an incalculable amount of things to the influence 
of the Russian Revolution, but we cannot allow this 
conception to dominate us. The stimulus of the eman- 
cipation which we gain from the Cyclopean effort of 
the October rebels has been our constant encouragement, 
but not in its political, nor in its dialectic aspect. ~ 

But let there be no misunderstanding. We reject the 
insinuation that any political affiliation whatever can” 
master us. The question at stake in this respect is big- 
ger than all the ephemeral solutions of history. We are: 
for the re-establishment of liberty in its deepest sense. 

We have no patience with the idea that the spirit of 
revolt can be expressed through political means. Poe- 
try in itself is a revolt. The mistake some of our contem= 
poraries made is precisely that they failed to recognize 
that the poetic instinct has nothing whatever to do 
with the programmatic principles of politics. 

Poetry can be renewed through the re-creation of 
the word, if the dynamic scheme of our age give us really 
new artistic methods to express our vision. That vision, 
however,can be found only in silence.The roar of steel does > 
not give the new mythos we crave. We must dream again, 

To capture the eternal values in the flux of the mo- 
dern world, to create a cosmos, each in his own way, to 
find a new humanism in a marriage of reason and 
instinct — this, it seems, should be our universal go: 

By contrasting the two realities — the beyond a 
the living — we can create a verbal organism that may 
increase esthetic enjoyment. Let the word in prose 
poetry find its different planes and its new associatio 
in order to make it impossible that art be again 
again the sycophant of reality. 
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MR. JOYCE’S TREATMENT 
OF PLOT. 


by ELLIOT PAUL 


Since the first book, or part, of Mr. Joyce’s work 
was completed in the last number of transition, and is 
available for study as a whole, it is now possible to consid- 
er his general plan and discuss such of his innovations 
as are more fundamental and original than the distor- 
tion and combination of words and the blending of 
languages bordering upon English into an English com- 
position. Naturally, with small fragments only before 
the critic, the philological aspect of the work has attract- 
ed the principal attention. Strangely enough, Mr. Joyce 
has almost universally been denied the right to do ona 
larger scale what any Yankee foreman employing foreign 
laborers does habitually on a smaller scale, namely, to 
work out a more elastic and a richer vocabulary which 
will serve purposes unserved by school-room English. 

This is not the only strange thing about the reception 
of this work. With the precedent of Ulysses to suggest 
that Joyce is capable of construction in the grand man- 
ner, the majority of his former supporters have blandly 
assumed that the present book is confused and meaning- 
less and that he is wasting his genius beyond the legi- 
timate area within which an artist may move. 
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There are so many men whose gifts and training 
should make them so much better able to interpre 
Mr. Joyce’s work than I am, that I offer the following 
observations with heart-felt timidity. Had any of them 
come forward, this article would have been unnecessary. 
But not a single writer except Mr. Williara Carlos Wil- 
liams, MM. Valery Larbaud and Marcel Brion, has 
found either time or inclination to do so. My own inade-— 
quacy may, perhaps, afford them encouragement. q 

In the first place, it seems futile to compare the book — 
in question with any other book, especially Ulysses. — 
There is no similarity, either in execution or intent. 
Many indications aside from the fact that the book 
begins in the middle of a sentence point out that its 
design is circular, without the beginning, middle and 
ending prescribed for chronological narratives. The 
idea of past, present and future must be laid aside, if 
one is to grasp the composition at all. a 

This is not impossible, given the slightest familiarity 
with modern developments in physics or mathematics” 
or even a moderate appreciation of recent tendencies 
in painting. If one can consider all events which have 
taken place as having a similar standing, regardless of 
date, that the happenings of all the years are taken 
from their place on the shelf and arranged, not in numer- 
ical order, but according to a design dictated by the 
mind of Joyce, then the text is not nearly so puzzling. 
For example, if Noah, Premier Gladstone and ‘“ Pa- 
pa ’’ Browning are telescoped into one, because of 
common characteristics, no violence is done to logic. 

** Take an old geeser who calls on his skirt. Note hi 
sleek hair, so elegant, tableau vivant. He vows her to b 
his own honey-lamb, swears they will be papa pals, by 
Sam, and share good times way down west in a guaran- 
teed happy lovenest when May moon she shines and 
they twit twinkle all the night, combing the come 
-tail up right and shooting popguns at the stars. Ford 
old grumpapar, he’s gone on the razzledar, thro 
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ing and crazing and blazing at the stars. She wants 
her wardrobe to hear from above by return with cash so 
s she can buy her Peter Robinson trousseau and cut a 
dash with Arty, Bert or possibly Charley Chance (who 
knows ?) so toll oll Mr. Hunker you’re too dada for me 
to dance (so off she goes !) and that’s how half the gels 
in town has got their bottom drars while grumpapar 
he’s trying to hitch his braces on to his trars. But old 
grum he’s not so clean dippy between sweet you and 
yum (not on your life, boy ! not in those trousers ! not 
by a large jugful !) for someplace on the sly, old grum has 
his gel number two (brave-vow, our Grum!) and he 
would like to canoodle her too some part of the time for 
he is downright, fond of his number one but O he’s fair 
mashed on peaches number two so that if he could only 
canoodle the two all three would feel genuinely happy, 
‘it’s as simple as A. B. C., the two mixers, we mean, 
with their cherrybun chappy (for he is simply shamming 
dippy) if they all were afloat in a dreamlifeboat, hug- 
ging two by two in his zoo-doo-you-doo, a tofftoff for 
thee, missymissy for me and howcameyouse’enso for Far- 
her, in his tippy, upindown dippy, tiptoptippy canoodle, 
scan you ?.”’ 

The treatment of space is equally elastic. Phoenix 
‘Park, Dublin, becomes interchangeable at one time 
with the Garden of Eden, again with the Biblical uni- 
verse. The Wellington monument and the surrouding 
drill-field contains the field of Waterloo, when the au- 
thor is so minded. Mr. Joyce takes a point of view 
hich commands all the seas and continents and the 
clouds enveloping the earth. The Anna Liffey, which 
‘represents Eve and the multi-monikered feminine ele- 
ment of the book, is joined to more than fourhundred 
ivers by name and reference, including the four rivers 
Paradise and the four infernal rivers, in the install- 
ent contained in transition N. 8. 

0 the characters are composed of hundreds of legen- 
y and historical figures, as the incidents are derived 
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from countless events. The ‘“ hero ’’ or principal male 
character is primarily Adam, and includes Abraham, — 
Isaac, Noah, Napoleon, the Archangel Michael, Saint — 
Patrick, Jesse James, any one at all who may be consi- — 
dered ** the big man ”’ in any given situation. He is — 
called each of the separate names by which he has been | 
known, or more frequently H. C. E. (Here Comes Every- — 
body, H. C. Earwicker). His symbol in nature is the 
mountain. 

His female counterpart, the river, is Eve, Josephine, 
Isolde, Sarah, Aimee Mac Pherson, who-ever you like 
occupying the role of leading lady at any time or place. 
She is called most often Anna Livia. 

The philosophical framework upon which the text is’ 
draped was suggested to Mr. Joyce by a page from Vico, 
an Italian philosopher of the late seventeenth century : 
who proves to his own satisfaction the existence of a 
higher power from the evidence in history that each | 
new civilization in turn finds in the ruins of its successor 
the elements necessary for its growth. Vico likens civi- 
lization to the Phcenix. Joyce stages his cosmos in Phee- 
nix Park. 

The “ elements ”’ of the plot, which are not not 
strung out, one after the other, but are organized in 
such a way that any phrase may serve as a part of more 
than one of them, are taken from stories which are fami- 
liar to almost any one. Among these are the fall of man 
in the Garden of Eden. From beginning to end, a dis- 
cussion of the nature of the original sin is carried on in 
undertones, and often comes directly to the surface, 
(see p. 96 of transition, No. 2. and what follows) The tale 
of Noah’s arc, culminating with the rainbow as a sym- 
bol of God’s promise recurrs again and again, and the 
seven colors of the spectrum, thinly disguised, crop — 
out in frequent passages. ‘* the old terror of the dames, ~ 
came*hip*hop handihap out through the pikeopened 
arkway of‘his three shuttoned castles, in his broadgin- — 
ger hat and his civic chollar and his allabuff hemmed, — 
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ike a rudd yellan gruebleen orangeman in his violet 

indignonation *’ (transition No. }, p. 28). 

The “ fall motif ” is easily discerned in the Ballad 

of Persse O’Reilley combined with the original sin 

inquest : 

«« He was joulting by Wellinton’s monument 

Our rotorious hippopopotamuns 

When some bigger let down the backtrap of 
the omnibus 

And he caught his death of fusiliers ” 


The installment contained in transition, No. 6 con- 
tains a detailed treatment, numbered and in order of 
their importance, of the twelve principal elements 
which are not concerned with plot, but with characters, 
location, etc., of the book. The first is H. C. E, the second 
Anna Livia, the third their home, the fourth the garden, 
the fifth the manservant, the sixth the maidservant, 
etc. 

The conflict between Michael and Lucifer is one of 
the “ plot elements *’ which can be traced through 
almost any page. The fable of the “ Mookse and the 
Gripes ” (page 101, transition, No. 6) is a good starting 
point for the study of this component part, although it 
appears in the first installment (transition, No. 1, page 
28) “ O foenix culprit! Ex nickylow malo comes mi- 
skelmassed bonum, etc. ” Variations of the Latin 
phrase ‘“ O felix culpa ” (which surely will puzzle no 
Catholic) occur frequently. ‘ 

The battle of Waterloo, with Wellington and Napo- 
leon substituting for Michael and Nick, is not an impos- 
sible leap for an agile imagination, and the fact that 
Phoenix Park is dominated by the Wellington monu- 


ment assists those who are not adept in the association 
of ideas. : 

The Irish ballad of Finnegan’s wake serves as a 
vehicle for the Humpty Dumpty and the fall of Satan 
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out for dead. When his friends toasted him at the 
supposed wake, Finnegan, aroused by _the word 
“whiskey ”, sat up and drank. (transition No. 1 
page 29.) (The word “ usqueadbaugham ! ”’ is Gaeli¢ 
for whiskey.) 4 

The birth of Isaac, the legend of Finn. MacCool, the 
murder of Abel by Cane, the Tristan and Isolde story, 
numerous other familiar legends are similarly employed 
in the pattern of Mr. Joyce’s: book, and the design 
must be considered three-dimensionally. Often, in a 
painting, a part of the canvas contains several forms, 
one in front of another, with the near ones transparent, 
So must one of Mr. Joyce’s paragraphs be understood. 
He has achieved actual polyphony, far beyond the im- 
plied polyphony of the Cyclops chapter of Ulysses, fo; 
example. 

I have made no attempt to say all that may be said 
about his treatment of plot. If I have given a cue as to 
how to proceed in the delightful exercise of discovering 
it and enjoying it, I shall be quite content. Those who 
cannot forsake Aristotle temporarily need make no 
attempt to read this colossal and fascinating epic. The 
ideas do not march single file, nor at a uniform speed. 

Whatever difficulties the individual words may pre= 
sent, and they have been much exaggerated, — however 
baffling it may be to find the elements of character and 
of plot extending forward and backward as. well as from 
left to right, the sentence structure and the syntax gene- 
rally will offer no obstacles. Although sentences are fre- 
quently long, their lines are definite and the parent ideas 
stand head and shoulders above their flock of details. 
Gems like the following are inconspicuous only because 
of the equal excellence of their context : o 

‘* Lead kindly foul! They always did: ask the ages. 
uae bird has done yesterday man may do next year, 

e it fly, be it moult, be it hatch, be it agreement in the 
nest. For her socioscientific sense is sound as a bell, 
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-, her volucrine automutativeness right on normalcy : 
1¢ knows, she just feels she was kind of born to lay and 
ve eggs (trust her to propagate the speccies and hoosh 
er fluffballs safe through din and danger !) ; lastly but 
nostly, in her genesic field it is all game and no gammon, 
he is ladylike in everything she does and plays the 
entleman’s part every time. Let us auspice it! Yes, be- 
ore all this has time to end the golden age must return 
“with its vengeance. Man will become dirigible, age will 
ye rejuvenated, woman with her ridiculous white burden 
will reach by one step sublime incubation, the mane- 
wanting human lioness with her dishorned discipular 
manram will lie down together publicly flank upon 
“fleece. No, assuredly; they are not justified, those gloom- 
pourers, who grouse that letters have never been quite 
their old selves again since that weird weekday in bleak 
laniveer when, to the shock of both, Biddy Doran looked 
at literature ”’. 
It is to be expected that Mr. Joyce’s enormous and 
acidental contribution to philology will be recognized 
in advance of his subtler aesthetic achievements but 
the latter is sure to follow and it will be interesting to 
observe how, one by one, these cocksure gentlemen who 
have decided so perfunctorily that he has forgotten all 
ie has learned in thirty years of distinguished writing, 
will try and creep unostentatiously over the tailboard 
of the bandwagon. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE TODAY 


by MARCEL BRION 


When a man appears on the hundredth anniversary 
of his death, his face turned toward us of the future ; 
when the character of his work and the force of his’ 
genius place and keep him at the outposts of the spirit’s 
bold researches ; when this dead thought proves itself 
to be younger and more fertile each day, the concept 
of time seems more than ever sterile and conventional. 
And I do not know whether the years I have passed in 
the company of Blake’s work prepare me for it or wheth- 
er the eternal vigor of real poetry drives me to it, but 
I feel in the brightness and splendor of this poet a new, 
active, present force which throws its shadow on many 

rg recent books and puts many modern pretensions back 
in their place. / 

Let us not hesitate to abandon the mortal — and — 
dead — part of the work, the useless emphasis, the pro- 
phetic pretensions, this mixture of simplistic evangelism 
and awkward philosophy. William Blake’s exquisite 
naivete and his ingenuousness in the company of men 
and ideas have permitted the perishable to survive 
side by side with the works of genius ; yet we should 
be grateful to him for not having imposed previ 
rules on the order of his thoughts and the composi 
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' this books. This proud humility through which he 
eclared himself the mouthpiece of a divine personage 
gives us the surest proof of the sincerity of his heart and 
the purity of his spirit. 

It is important that we have less respect and submis- 
sion for this mysterious author than his secretary had 
and that, in this collaboration between the supernatural 
and the human, we recognize that which comes from 
genuine poetry and that which still struggles in the 
darkness of theories badly understood and insufficiently 
asst by a quite uncultured brain. Aside from 
what is pure oddity and often merely verbal oddity, 
Blake’s philosophy is summed up in a few stereotyped 
phrases concealed in a grand cosmogony, childish and 
terrible. His greatest error was to believe himself a 
‘messiah, a philosopher, a prophet when he was both 
more and less — simply a poet carried away by his 
desire, his disgust and his pride in a universe where only 
the transparence of phantoms and the irridescent ener- 
gies of demons were admitted into his solitude. 

Of the two beings which he sawin himself he subordin- 
ted the stronger and more truthful to the weaker, 
the more chimerical. He shaped his art and his poetry — 
his most marvelous gifts — to the discipline of the imag- 
By hosts which took possession of him. His childish 


‘simplicity in receiving them drew pleasure and vanity 
from their visits, and he did not perceive that these 
intruders would soon be strong enough to dislodge him 
and that he would no longer be able to live with them in 
‘secret understanding, except at the price of perpetual 
compromise. The poet’s abandon to exterior forces, 
hat precious faculty which makes unlimited enrichment 
and innumerable multiplications possible, became for 
him a sort of fortunate abdication which calmed the 
troubles of genius and softened the bitterness of non- 
success. 

- But it is just that portion of his work which Blake 
modestly considered the most beautiful and essential, 
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attributing it to the dictation of his celestial friends - 
that portion that wearies us with its too frequent ech 
of the Bible and Swedenborg and its reminiscences Of 
Milton — which would estrange us from him were it noi 
at the same time penetrated and illuminated with his 
most personal poetry. And the quality of this poetry, 
the purety of its fibre and source remain vital and, for 
us, full of beauties and delights. Liberated, soaring; 
immediately heeding every impulse, every call, an 
incessant movement of communication between the 
farthest limits of the external world and the heart of 
the poet elaborating his alchemic secrets, his poetry 
represents that perfect independence of imagination 
and senses toward which all poets of today are striving. 
It attains the total release indispensable to the tote 
creation. 
This invaluable ingenuousness was preserved in Wil-" 
liam Blake because he remained more submissive to 
the words of the spirits than to the voice of men and he 
unconsciously chose his true friends, his compatriots 
and contemporaries, from among chimerical forms or 
beings of another day. Tyranical as may have been those 
collaborators who imposed the frenzy of the prophet and 
seer upon him, they at least fettered the violence of 
his imagination less than the British critics. They offer- 
ed forms suitable for the display of its grandeur. And, 
whatever mistakes they may have suggested, these 
unknown presences kept him from contacts too real, 
intimacies too degrading. The freshness of this poetry, 
in his children’s works as frail and light as a tender down, 
was tarnished and burned in the breath of fiery mouths. 
The friend of the lamb and the child lived among demons 
and demi-urges ; and twilight dances on the wet grass 
were succeeded for him by the piling up of worlds and 
the tearing down of chaos. Despite this metamorpho 
which at first bruised and tormented his spirit terribl 
the poet remained as sincere to himself and the wor 
as he had been before. And all his poetic qualities pa 
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sether into this new universe where he was imprisoned 
lis exacting friends. 
compare William Blake to the poets of his time or 
0 try to parallel him with the poets of today would be 
fo bring out how much he,is simultaneously of all time 
and of none. It suffices for us to feel him always alive 
and valuable, to forget that he is of the past century 
and to place his thought before us, in what is to come. 
‘It is then that his work takes on its real significance 
and that the man appears to us fraternally like a poet 
of tomorrow. To recognize in him our anxieties and our 
hopes, to charge him with the message we should wish 
to hear is to remove him from the chronological restraint 
“of the past that he may have his true place in the future, 
and to go down the stream of his works again is to go not 
toward a source but toward the richest and most fertile 
goal. And the most glorious sign of youth which he . 
gives us is to reach us less by the seer’s ecstasies than by 
the joys and sorrows of childhood. It it were necessary 
for me to choose from his work, I should prefer — not 
altogether without regret and remorse — the emotions 
porn of the sensiblities of this marvelous child to the 
tumultuous visions evoked by the spirits. 


Translated from the French 
by RoBert SAGE. 


GLOSSARY 


af Discussing his own works two years ago, Georg 

4: Ribemont-Dessaignes said : “ I am putting off the v 
ting of Confiteor as long as possible, for it seems to m 
that this must be the last story I shall have to write. ” 
Fortunately, his outlook at that time now appears t 
have been more pessimistic than necessary, for his new 
novel le Bar du Lendemain, just published, sugges 
that his imagination and need for expression are s 

far from being exhausted. Whatever else he has planne 
however, M. Ribemont-Dessaignes looks upon Confiteo. 
iz as his most important work. This story summarizes th 
m philosophy of one of the leaders among France’s newe! 
writers, and the editors of transition consider it a hi, 
privilege to be able to present Confiteor, translated fro 
the original manuscript, in advance of its appearance 
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transition does not wait for the approbation of the majorit 
introduce living forces in the arts. Many of the foreign wri 
and artists have been presented by transition in translation to thi 
English-speaking world for the first time. 


transition is presenting in consecutive instalments the new 
work of James Joyee which is considered the most importan 
literary event since Ulysses. ‘s 
J 


The following writers and artists from seventeen countries 
have contributed to the first eight numbers of transition : 
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” 
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henever she pleases, Gertrude Stein contributes what sh 
§ to transition and it pleases her and it pleases us. : 
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LA MAISON 
DES AMIS 
DES LIVRES 


ADRIENNE MonNNIER 


LIBRAIRIE 
SOCIETE pe LECTURE 


« La Matson pes Amis DES 
Livres is indisputably the 
founder of the present book- 
shop movement. It introduced 
two great principles which 
have now been established : 
the first, of a moral order, de- 
mands that the bookseller be 
not only cultivated but that he 
or she undertake the task ofa 
veritable priesthood ; the se- 
cond, of a material order, 
reposes on the practice of the 
sale and loan of books. 

The Library of the Matson 
DES Amis Des Livres is today 
the most complete and the m- 
chest library in existence. It 
possesses a great number of 
works that are out of print. 
There one finds all the Mo- 
derns up to the most extreme. 
and all the Classics. » 


12, Ruz DE L'OpEoN 


Shakespeare 
and 
Company 


Sytvia Bracu 


BOOKSHOP 
LENDING LIBRARY 


‘ ” 
PUBLISHERS OF ‘‘ ULYSSES 


« I shall be doing a service © 
in pointing out the mostcom- J 
plete and modern Anglo- § 
American library that Paris } 
possesses. | 

« It is SHAKESPEARE AND § 
comPpaANy run by Miss Sylvia 
Beach whose role as publisher © 
and propagandist in France of | 
the most recent English and — 
American works assure her } 
from now on anenviable place § 
in the literary history of the J 
United States, and who as- 
sembles the elite among the 
young English, Irish and | 
Americans who are tempora- | 
rily in Paris. » ia 

VALERY LARBAUD. 

(La Revue de France.) 2 


40, RUE FABERT 
PARIS (7°) 
EDITED BY 
EUGENE JOLAS and ELLIOT PAUL 


NOTICE 


To SUBSCRIBERS : For small orders of additional copies, apply to Lah 
: the nearest book-store handling transition, oA» 
list of which is printed in each issue. 


You will receive your copy more promptly each 
month by subscribing through our Paris office. 


Whenever possible, kindly send drafts in francs } 
: rather than your personal check for another “hg 
3 currency as we must wait several weeks before 

cashing such checks, especially those from 
; America, 


To CONTRIBUTORS : We do not guarantee the return of any mss. solj- 
cited or unsolicited, and advise you to keep a 
carbon for your own reference. 


It is unnecessary to send any but French stamps 
for return, as we cannot use them. If this is 
not possible, international return coupons can 

a be bonght in any post office in the world. 


Self-addressed envelopes should accompany all 
mss. and your name and address should be . 

written legibly on the mss. Whenever possible 
you will be advised of the acceptance of a mss. Pry 
before its appearance, but this cannot always 
be done. Contributors, checks are sent within 
two months after publication at the rate of . 
30 francs the page. 


to BOOKSELLERS : For new orders additional copies and returns of 
Pa - unsold copies, in America, write Mr. Creighton 
Hill, 64 Pemberton Square, Boston, Massa- , 
chusetts. a 


_In England apply to Wm. Jackson Ltd. 16 Took’s 
Court, Cursitor St, London E. C. 4, 


PARIS : 
Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de 
l' Opéra. 
W.H. Smith, Booksellers 
248, Rue de Rivoli. 


NEW-YORK : 

Brentano's, 1 West 47th St. 

International Book and Art 
Co. 3 Christopher St. 

Washington Sq.Book Shop 
27 West 8th St. 

Gotham Book~ Mart 51 
West 47th St. 


BOSTON : 
Smith and McCance, 5 
Ashburton Place. 
»LONDON: 


F. B. Neumayer, 70, Cha- 
ring Cross Rd W. C, 2. 


Manuscripts and correspondance should be addressed to ‘ * transition ae 
40, rue Fabert, Paris (7°). 


SUBSCRIPTION 


Adress. Per rte ME at pea P RD ER ERICA AG 


POCNELORE LQTS fT i copes oe eet 
§ 5.00 (mandat, check or bank notes, ) 

for 12 copies of * transition ” De Qt nti g wearin 
Rates. France 100 fr. — Elsewhere 125 fr. or § 5.00 


SE 5 ye ee 
Etabl. André BRULLIARD. 
~Dizier. 
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Principal Agent : SHAKESPEARE and Co. 12, rue de VOdéon, 
Paris, 6°. 


Agent for Great Britain: Wm. Jackson Ltd. 16 Took’s Court 
Cursitor Street, London E. C. 4. 


Other Bookstores handling Transttion are 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


CHICAGO : q 


PHILADELPHIA : 


DETROIT: a 
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Dunster House Book Shop 


Kroch’s International 
Book Store, 22 N. Mi- | 
chigan Boulevard. 

Waldon Book Shop, 307 

Plymouth Court. 

Post Office News Co 37 


Munroe St. 4 


The Centaur Book Shop| 
1224 Chancellor St. 


Book Nook, 4605 Wood 
ward Ave. 

John V. Sheehan, 15504 
Woodward Ave. i 


BLANK 
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Le Gérant: H, GU 


